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OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, | fied students, was maintained, and every | dozens of pupils with their parents waiting | 





SKETCH NO. V.—NEW YORK NORMAL COL- 
LEGE. 





Through the kindness of the enterprising 

ublishing house of Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co, of New York, in 
whose educational journal the cut 
in this issue first appeared, we are 
enabled to present our readers with an 
unusually faithful representation of what 
the new Normal College is to be when the 
building is completed and ready for occu- 
pation. 

As to the early history of the College, 
President Hunter, in his last report, gives 
the following information : 
FOUNDING THE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

In conformity with the laws of 
the State of New York, empower- 
ing the Board of Education to es- 
tablish an institution for females 
similar to the College of the City of 
New York, a _serics of by-laws 
founding the Normal and High 
School were adopted by said Board 
in December, 1869. The name 
Normal and High School was 
changed in 1870 to Normal College. 
This name was given by the Legis- 
lature at the time that it passed an 
appropriation to erect a suitable ed- 
ifice for the accommodation of the 
students. A president, vice-presi- 
dent, three professors, a female su- 

rintendent and a sufficient num- 

r of female tutors were app: inted. 
The building on the soutbhe: st cor- 
ner of Broadway and Fourth street, 
extending eastward to Lafayetie 
place, was leased and fitted up. 
Sixteen recitation-rooms, about the 
size of the —7 public school 
class-rooms, needed little alteration, 
and were rapidly supplied with the 
necessary furniture. A large as- 
sembly hall was divided into eight 
rooms by means of curtains, which 
were worked somewhat after the 
manner of a ship's sails, and by 
sliding-doors. 

On the 14th of February, 1870, 
the supplementary classes of the 
public schools sought admission to 
the college. A heterogenc ous mass 
of pupils, who had received every 
variety of intellectual training, pre- 
sented themselves for examination. 
Some belonged to the fist year's 
supplementary grade, and others to 
the second; and a great number 
were dissatisfied with the grades 
in which they were placed. Promiss 
of graduating at some fixed period had 
been made to the pupils, ur perhaps they 
expected to graduate at some particular 
time. The question of qualification -did 
not seem to weigh a feather. The diffi- 
culty of grading and classifying over a 
thousand girls may be readily conceived. 
They were not mere primary children, who 
could be placed in classes at pleasure; they 
were young women for whose comlort and 
happiness parents and friends felt a deep 
sympathy. Murmurs and complaints were 
for some time unremitting. The president 
was run down with visitors, and annoyed 
by most unr ble de’ is. As far as 
he was able, he resisted all attempts to 
force an imperfect grading of the college. 
The pupils who came from the same class 
insisted upon being placed in the same 
grade, notwithstanding the most manifest 
diffrence in attainments. A great and 
beneficial change has been effected in the 
school system ; but because the advantages 
could not be immediately felt and realized, 
there was considerable irritability. The 
new-comers were naturally and loyally at- 
tached to their old principals and teachers ; 
they were accustomed to the ways of their 
schools ; they knew personally every offi- 
cial having authority, over them; while 
in the college all was strange, and 
everything wore a novel and 
greeable aspect. A kind of home-sick- 
hess prevailed among them. These feel- 
ings, which are creditable to the human 
heart, were duly appreciated by the in- 
structors of the college ; and everything 
was done consistent with duty to make the 
pupils happy in their new school. It was 
under such almost insuperable difficulties 
—<ifficulties enhanced a hundred-told by 
location, noise of vehicles, and want of 
many of the appliances which i com- 
fort to the studeats—tbat the Normal Col- 
lege was organized. Nor must it be tor- 
gotten that, in addition to all these annoy- 
ances, the institution was subjected to a 
close and jealous criticism. A hostile sur- 
veillance, through the medium of dissa'is- 
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little flaw or fault that vigilant scrutiny |on the stairs, morning after morning, in 
could detect was paraded bef.re others as | vain seeking admission. 
an evidence of mistaken judgment. A| It wasa perfectly natural result, there- 
Faculty consisting of the ablest men in| fore, that the Board of Education, when 
America could not have avoided committing | appointing an additional Superintendent 
some few errors in the orginization of a | of Schools in 1866, should offer the place 
new and untried experiment. to Mr. Hunter; and it was just as natural 
| that Mr. H_., looking at the influence of his 
| important position as Principal of No. 35, 
The careers of all successful self-made | should decline it, to the great joy of the 
men are very much alike. Energy, ability, | pupils and the Trustees of the school. 
determination to succeed, power of work,| Soon efter, in 1866, the Evening High 


PRESIDENT HUNTER. 


and Methods; Miss Woods, Algebra, 
Geometry and Astronomy; Miss Heybeck, 
Review of Arithmetic; Miss Wadleigh, 
Review of Grammar; Miss Feeks, Rhetoric 
jand Latin; Miss Mathews, Astronomy; 
Madame Bassie, French ; 
Drawing and Perspective; Miss Willard, 
History (Modern); Mr. Mangold, Musical 
Science; Miss Leal, Algebra and Geometry; 
Miss Goodwin, Botany and Geometry; Miss 
| Crasto, Latin: Miss McGregor, Natural 
| Philosophy; Miss De Wailly, German and 
| French ; M’ss Carr, History (Ancient) ; 


tenacity of purpose, and the great spur of | School was established, and its present effi- | Miss Phelps, Algebra; Miss Morgan, Ge 


sey agen are the elements that con- | cient organization and usefulness are large- | emetry ; 
The President of |ly owing to the labors of Mr. Hunter, its | Smyly, Latin; Miss Harkness, Book-keep 


duct them to success. 
the Normal College is a strikin 


example | first principal. 
{of the combination of these elements of | 


Meanwhile the current of public opinion 





character. He has won his way to his 
present position at the head of the school 
system of New York City, and has himself 
mainly to thank for his success. 

Twenty-two years ago Mr. Hunter ar- 
rived in this city a stranger, eighteen years 
of age, without friends, and with no capital 
save a good education and the qualities we 
have already enumerated. Good fortune 
led him to Grammar School No. 35, in 
Thirteenth street, of which sctool Mr. 
John J. Doane was then principal. Here 
Mr. Hunter commenced in a subordinate 
place, as teacher of drawing, which was 
shortly combined with general duties. As 
sociates of his in those early days, and in 
the same school, speak of the powerful de- 
terminition that was manifested by him in 
his work trom the first moment he entered 
on his duties. 

Competition fled before him, so marked 
was his energy. In the fall of the same 
year, 1850, he became first assistant, and in 
1854 vice-principal by the resignation of 
Mr. Doane, and the elevation of Mr. Smith 
to the principalship. While in charge of 
the highest class he won marked success, 
so much so that some of bis enthusiastic 
trustees and school officers did not hesitate 
to speak of him freely as the very best of 
city teachers. 

On Mr. Smith’s death in 1857, he became 
Principal of No. 35, and had at length won 
a most important position in the city 
schools. 
school, was admirably situated and had 
already a wide reputation. Under Mr. 
Hunter it entered on a new career of 
success, The school was gradually reor- 
ganized; changes were made in the ar- 
rangement of the classes ; 


unit, each grade being closely knit into that 


above it; aud so thoroughly did he impress | 


himself on every part of it; that No. 35 
and Mr. Hunter became synonymous terms. 


increased to such an extent that additional 
accommodations were needed, and even 
after this it was a common sight to see 


No. 35 was even then a large | 


the instruction | 
througaout the department was made a | 


NEW YORK NORMAL 


COLLEGE. 


had been steadily settling toward the ¢s- 
tablishment of a Norma! School for the 
instruction of teachers. The present De 
pertment of Public Instruction determined 
to meet this want, and proceeded to organ- 
ize the Normal College, over which they 
placed Mr. Hunter as President in Novem- 
ber, 1869. 

A career like this, so steady in its pro- 
gress toward success, has not been won 
without difficulties. No one could have 
watched this proud position at the head of 
the city school system without meeting ob- 
stacles. But these have been to him but 
the incentive of further efforts, and have 
served to si!imulate him, when without them 
he might have grown perhaps indifferent ; 
and have made him careful and circum- 
spect, when otherwise he might have fallen 
into mistakes. A brilliant future opens 
out before the President of the Normal 
College, still in the prime of manhood, and 
richly turnished with a large experience. 


Popular with bis pupils, able in his man- | 


agement, secure in public confidence, he 
waits but thecompletion of the new build- 
ing, With its conveniences and appliances, 


to vompietely satisfy the Department that | 


placed him in charge, and all who watch 
with interest the progress of the College, 


| that the same ability which led No. 35 to 


success is equal to the trust now reposed 
in it. His triends see in him constantly 





| 
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Miss Michels, German; Miss 


ing and Penmanship; Mrs. Winterburn, 


Vocalization. 





GRAMMAR. 





BY JULIA A, JELLISON, PRINCIPAL OF 
GIRLS’ HIGH NORMAL SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 


‘**Tt has been calculated that in salvos, 
royal and military politeness, exchanges of 
courtesy signals, formalities of roads and 
citadels, sunrise and sunset saluted every 
day by all the fortresses and vessels of war, 
opening and clesing of gates, etc., the civil 
ized world fires, every twenty-four hours, 
and in all parts of the globe, 150,000 use 
less rounds, At six francs a round, this 
makes 900,000 francs aday. Three hun- 
dred millions a year expended in smoke. 
During this time, poor people are dying of 
starvation.” — Victor Hugo. 

If Count Hugo has ever added to the 
sum of his learned lore, ancient and | 
modern, sacred and profane, some know!}- 
edge of certain peculiarities of our 
school system, best known to those 
within the Ring, his philanthropic spirit 
might have found cause to complain of a 
worse waste than that of gunpowder, and 
a less satisfactory result even than a good 
deal of smoke. For smoke is so far useful 
as to hide much that it is not desirable to 
reveal. But even denser pufls than those 
in which Boston is wont to develop berself 
are necessary to hide the crowd ot ill-fid 
starvelings we send out upon the world 


enlarging capacities as new demands are | every year, educated 


made on him; and they know that here is 
not a triangular man in a round hole, but 
a large and liberal minded man, admirably 
fitted by experience and training to leave 
a powerful impression on the rising gener- 
ation of teachers. 


THE FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS 
at the present time are as follows: 


Prof. Hunter, Intellectual Philosophy, 
&c.; Prof. Dundow, Latin, Literature and 


| Civil Polity; Prof. Gillet, Physics and 
The popularity of the school meanwhile | 


Chemistry; Prof. Redfield, Natural Sci- 


| ence; Prof. Schlegel, German and French ; 


Miss Holman, Z.élogy, Latin and Solid 
Geomeiry; Miss Bruce, Object Teaching 





It is, indeed, a noteworthy fact that, in 
these days of economizing iron slag and 
Thames filth, there should be going on a 
daily waste of what is more precious than 
any source of material wealth or physical 
force—the one, the mind, the working 
power of the children, These are drawn 
upon, and overdrawn, and exhausted, for 
every trivial need, like the common faucet 
for Cochituate water, which is so conven- | 
ient of access that three-fourths of its sup- 
4 i to the common sewer. 

joes any One question or deny that this | 
daily exhaustion of thought and memory 
is going on in our schools; that the children 
are spending their money for that which is | 


Miss Covell, | 


} marked by provincialisms and 


not bread, and their labor for that whicly 
satisfieth not; that, instead of bread, thev 
not seldom receive of usastone? Will it 
be denied that a large proportion of the in 
struction given has no practical bearing 
upon the future needs of the scholars, and 
does not conduce to true culture of mind 
orheart? Will any one say that itis an 
exaggeration to assert that,in the only 
study of Grammar, more time and labor are 
wasted than would suffice to master the 
great principles and the technicalities of 
any one of the physical sciences, thus 
opening the door to a life-long interest and 
pleasure ? 

With regard, then, to the methods of 
presenting the various subjects that are 
considered proper themes for study in our 

grammar schools, and particularly 

with regard to the study of gram 
mar, where does our duty and re 
sponsibility lie? Are we answer 
« able to the com mitiees and school 
superintendents who oversee us, OF 
to the men and women otf the fu 
ture—the boys and girls of today? 
Are we to bend our energies to the 
result that boys and girls may parse 
glibly enough to please the admir- 
ing ears of an examining commit 
tee? or are we to throw bebind us 
all such cumbrous machinery, and 
teach with the one result in view 
that our pupils shall, in time, — 
and write pure and coircet Eng 
liso ? Are there not nany hopest 
end painstaking teachers who are 
nut quite char on these points? 
And if, for the sake of the pow- 
ers tLat be, we consent to divide the 
responsibility, have we made vp our 
minds what the children have a 
right to expect of us? It is be 
cause of this uncertainty of purpose 
that we all revolve in school sys 
tems instead of schools; that we 
look upon there systems, with their 
intricate dependencies and carefully 
perfected arrang: ments, as ends 
rather than means; that we teach 

Warren and Guyot, Gre-n and Kerk, 

Quackenbos and Worcester, k.siead 

of geography, and grammar, and 

history. We come to regard ow 
selves as parts of a great mache, 
and, as long as our own smal) fuae 
tions adapt themselves to those 

1 ext us, we forget to inquire wheth- 

er the great woole turns out acc ept 

able work. And thus it happens 

that n ne-tenthsof our schools send 

out pupils whose language marks 

them wheiever they go; inelegant 
the gross 
est inaccuracies, loose joink d, carelessly 
diffuse, and too often the type of prec isely 
similar babits of thought; for the two 
will be found to have a close connection 
and dependence 

And yet, at the close of their school 
course, the proficiency of these pupils in 
the study of grammar will not be question 
ed. They can parse and analyze the most 
difficult selections of prose and poetry 

They bave learncd, and can glibly recite, 
or pass @ written examination upon, the 
definitions, rules, exceptions, examples, 
list of irregular verbs, and other depart- 
ments of some treatise upon English 
grammar 

It is not an uncharitable or irrelevant 
question to ask how many teachers do bear 
in mind the purpose for which they are 
supposed to teach grammar; and it is net 
an exaggeration to assert that four fifths 
of them have practically disconnected the 
grammar they teach with any definite or 
cesirable results. It is easy enough to do 
this, and it does not involve any unfaith 
fulness or carelessness on the part of the 
teacher. Given the text-book ready at 
hand, given the memorizing power of the 
pupils, given the requirements of the ex 
aminations, two-thirds of the questions of 
which call for definitions instead of appii- 
cations, and what wonder that most teach- 
ers come to think the work done when the 
book is learned through / Grammar is what 
they are required to teach, and they have 
taught it E 

Yet this system must have been intended 
to bring about other results than this 
memorizing process. Children, with us, 
enter the grammar school at eight or nine 
years; they begin an elementary text-book 
in @ year, sometimes sooner; they pass 
from that to the larger book, and begin to 


| parse, and, with much tribulation, an 


alyze; they keep it up constantly until 
they graduate at fourteen or fifteen years 
They spend more time upon it than upon 
any other study. If economy of mental 
effurt is the greater dezideratum, if ends 
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must be attained at the smallest possible 
cost, then, for all this outlay, what may we 
not expect of genuine progress, What 
ought we to exp.ct ? An ouilay t) at does 
-not begin to return interest befure five years 
is an ill-considered one. In this ease, the 
interest ought to be one of two things, tor 
it is not best te ask too much; either so 
much practical knowledge of language as 
shall enable the pupil to speak or write 
dlecently correct English, or so correct a 
theoretical knowledge of what language 
ought to be that the High School teacher 
can build upon it a little rhetorical struc- 
ture that will not topple over for want of 
a foundation. Or, better still, the most 
desirable result of all, there shall be a mix- 
ture of these two. 

Toese are,in the main, the results we 
ought to look for—but never ask the High 
School teacher if he has ound them! 

Look for them in any grade of high or 
grammar school far enough removed from 
the very outset of the study. How often 
do you hear from a pupil a correct English 
sen‘ence, with its subject and predicate, 
and, as Mr. Sparkler says, “‘ with no non- 
sense about it?’ How often do you find 
a class where it is understood that correct- 
ness of language is essential in reciting 
geography and history, or where it is per- 
ceived that there is any, connection be- 
tween grammer and anything else? How 
often do you see a class in a grammar 
schoo! wh re any regular or systematic 
attempt is made at conversation, or where 
the relation of grammar—parsing and an- 
alysis—to the future is made clear, or even 
hinted at? When the graduates of the 
Grammar Schools are cut loose from text- 
books, and sect floundering among the un- 
tried perils of ideas, words, constructions of 
their own, it becomes evident that our sys- 
tem does not teach them to talk. 

But perhaps it teaches composition. 

Take one of the harmless little essays 
which are ground out to us wiekly; pursue 
the fleeting subject through sentences all 
h ‘ads and no tails; examine the participal 
clauses, trailing off into space, with a!] their 
meaning in them; sce how neatly the verbs 
always agrce in number with the noun near- 
est them; and witness the engaging con- 
clusion in the cases of relative pronouns. 
Now say that our system taught these es- 
sayists how to write. f 

f a practical knowledge of language, 
improved habits of speech, some knowledge 
of English composition, do not result from 
our method of teaching grammar, what bas 
it to show for itself? 

But, says the painstaking teacher, you 
do not go to work in the right way; these 
pupils have been studying, and have mas- 
tered the science of grammar. Examine 
them in chat, and they will not be found 
wanting. 

Which is undoubtedly true. They are 
able to spin us off page after page of defi- 
nition, rule, exception and stereotyped « x- 
ample; able evea to specify number and 
p wagraph of most ; able even to recall the 
kind of type. Nature gave the children 
this power, and we furnish them a use 
for it. 

Well, they have the means, if nof the 
end, of a knowledge of language, and, if 
they can hold on to the means until, in five, 
orten, or twenty years, the end dawns 
upon them, the two will fit together beau- 
tifully. But to do this, they must, as 
Charles Lamb Las it, “ pass from infancy 
to age, dreaming away all Uieir days as in 
agrammar school. Revolving in a perpet- 
ual cycle of declensions, conjugation, syn- 
taxes and prosodies ; renewing constantly 
the occupations which had charmed their 
studious childhood ; rehearsing continually 
the part of the past.”’ 

There are one or two aspects of the case 
where it my be seen that our present sys- 
tem of teaching grammar does absolute 
harm. One is that it imparts to children a 
disrespect for language. The practice of 
learning by rote that which is not under- 
stood weakens all subsequent influence 
those words may have, lessens their power 
and their beauty, gives a pupil an habitual 
elisregard for the meanings and the capa- 
bilities of words, lessens his range of ex- 
préssion, and lays up endless trouble for 
him in all subsequent study; all of which 
are strange results for the science of lan- 
guage. 

Another harm is taat it demoralizes 
teachers. It is a constant effort to reduce 
to a mechanical thing that which is in no 
sense mechanical; to convert usage, which 
is variable, into law, which is fixed. The 
preface to ‘‘ Paul's Accidence” puts the 
case quaintly and to the point. ‘‘As forthe 
diversity of grammars, it is well profitably 
taken away by (he King’s Majesty's wisdom, 
who, foreseeing the inconvenience, and ta- 
worably providing the remedy, caused one 
kind of grammar by sundry learned men 
to be taught for the use of learners, and 
fer the hurt in the changing of schoolmas- 
éers, wherein it is profitable that he can or- 
derly decline his noun and his verb.” 

The system strikes the death-blow to 
originality and a spirit of improvement in 
‘teachers; it dwaris the powers and dulls 
the conscientiousness; for, as it is impossi- 
®le to serve two masters, so it is impossible 
4o conform to thissystem of teaching gram- 
mar, to prepare pupils for the examiuations 
by which their kuowledge is generally 
tested, and, at the same time, to teach com- 
position, language, criticism, all legitimate 
accessories, with that freshness aud spon- 
taneity which they require. 

Behind this system incompetent teachers 
émtrench themselves as in a stronghold, and 
«cempetent teachers find themselves com- 
pelled to adopt one of two aliernatives— 
either to fight against its tendencies, exer- 
cising their own judgment and opinions, 
thus arraying themselves against that with 
whichethey ought to be in sympathy, and 
putting our schools into the condition of 
the divided house which must fall; or they 








my cease the strugyle, “float with the 
tide, and, in the forcible words of Herr 
Teufelsdrockh, ‘‘ become hide-bound pe- 
dants, without knowledge of man’s nature 
or of boy’s, or of aught save their lexicons 
and quarterly account books.” Of whom 
he on to say, “Innumerable dead vo- 
cables (no d language, for they them- 
selves knew no language) they crammed 
into us, and called it fostering the growth 
of the mind. How can an animate, me- 
chanical gerund-grinder, which grows, not 
like a vegetable, by having its roots liitered 
with etymological compost, but like a 
spirit, by mysterious contact of spirit; 
thought kindling itself at the fire of living 
thought? The Henterschlag professors 
knew syntax enough; and of the human 
soul thus mucb, that it had a faculty called 


| memory, and could be acted on througlh.the 


muscular integument by the application of 
birch rods. Alas! soit is everywhere, so 
it will ever be, till the hodman is discharged 
or reduced to hod-bearing, »nd an architect 
is hired, and on all hands fitly encouraged; 
till communities and individuals discover, 
not without surprise, that fashioning the 
soul of a — by knowledge can rank 
ona level with bicwing their bodies in 
pieces with gunpowder; that, with generals 
and field-marshals for killing, there should 
be world-ordained dignitaries, and, were it 
possible, true God-ordained priests for 
teaching.” 

These views were advocated, not long 
since, in the presence of a teacher of man 
years’ experience, one who makes English 
grammar and parsing her specialties,. and 
has taught on that line all her life. The 
incredulous horror depicted on her coun- 
tenance on listening to these sentiments 
was a thing to be remembered, and struck 
terror to the heart of the would-be reform- 
er. ‘‘ May Lask,” she said, with dignity, 
‘“‘what you propose to substitute when you 
have set aside the study of English gram- 
mar in our schools?” 

“Something better worth the time and 
trouble,” was the answer. A flippant ore, 
no doubt, in the opinion of that ancient 
grammarian. But it is inJeed a question 
easier to ask than to answer, and the author 
of this paper is prepared to step into a 
very dim background while the reformatory 
process goes on. Even there, howevir, she 
hopes the feminine side of the house may 
be allowed to throw out a few suggestions, 
since it is excluded from the decisions. 

And the first that occurs is, we need 
teachers. “The hodman shail be dis- 
charged or reduced to hod-bearing, and an 
architect shall be hired and on ail hands 
fitly encouraged.” 

th the next place, a small manual of 
grammar. 

Then, with teachers animated with a 
clear and steady purpose, we may yet 
teach the English language. “ Whatshall 
this marual be like?’ does some one ask ? 
We will not dictate, except that it shall re- 
semble nothing on earth in the present 
line of grammars. 

Let. it guide teachers and scholars to a 
study of words in their living forms: let 
its etymolozy be the dictionary, and its 
syntax end prosody the wide world of 
English literature; let the first open the 
way to a pure, proper and precise dic- 
tion, and the second to a pure and 
elaborated taste; let the whole teach the 
children that language is not dead and 
buried in grammurs, but filled with the 
breath of life; not ripe and gone to seed, 
but growing every day with a growth to 
which they may aspire to contribute. Let 
it open to them the broad realm of deriva- 
tions, synonyms and idioms; let it bea key 
that shall in time unl ck the golden door 
of comparative language, and give the 
children pleasant glimpses of the fertile 
fields of history, poetry, ethnology, lying 
beyond. 

astly, we need to begin the study of 
languages where it is usually dropped, in 
English literature. It is the only logical 
and trustworthy method of teaching; ex- 
amples first, principles afterward. We 
adopt it in every other branch of study. 
why not in language? Will it be asserted 
that the study of literature cannot profit- 
ably be pursued in Grammar Schools? that 
it is a High School study, and an end 
rather than 4 means ? 

A child who is old enough to read a read- 
ing lesson is old enough to get some idea 
of its literary merits, and there is no pupil 
so young that some cultivation of his taste 
may not be attempted. Whittier and Bry- 
ant are better appreciated by a child of 
twelve, with memory unwearied and ap- 

tite unsated, than by one of fifteen who 

as fed upon husks until the taste of them 
has become sweet. 

Certainly, the study of English litera- 
ture, as a means of elucidating the science 
of language, deserves a fairer trial than it 
has ever had in our schools, 


--—--— 


YOUNG TEACHERS’ LESSON. 





PEBBLE EXERCISE BY 
TEACHER. 


A PRACTICAL 





Scene—A schoolroom. Time—Fifteen 
minutes before the close of school. The 
teacher says, ‘‘ Now, children, when you 
are all in order we will commence our peb- 
ble exercises.” It takes but a fev seconds 
for each cbild to remove from th. outside 
of his desk, books, slate and pencil, and 
to place thereon a small box filled with 
shining white pebbles, collected by him- 
self. Then the folded arms and erect po- 
sition show that each little one is ready for 
the exercise. ‘‘ Now,” the teacher con- 
tinues, “ you may make some purchases. 
First, you may each buy a lead pencil ; 
how much will that be, Eddie?” Eddie 
replics, ‘‘ Six cents.” 

eacher—Very well. You may all count 
out six pebbles and place them carefully 








on one side of your desk. Next, you we | 
— three sticks of candy. How mu 
will they cost? 

‘Three cents,” all answer. 

Teacher~Then put three pebbles near 
the six pebbles, but not with them. Now 
the little boys may buy a ball for which 
you will pay ten cents, and the little girls 
a paper doll for the same price. 

he children count out ten pebbles and 

put them in a group near the six and the 


Teacher—We will now see how much 
money you have spent in all. Every one 
count and see. Mary, how much? 

Mary—Nincteen cents. 

Teachcr—Correct. Class, how much did 
you first spend? 

Answer—BSix cents. 

Teacher—And the candy was how much? 

Answer—Three cents. 

Teacher—And your last purchase amount- 
ed to ten cents. Then, tell altogether what 
you spent in all. 

Class—Six cents, and three cents, and ten 
cents, equal nineteen cents, 

Here a variety of questions may be asked 
to the school, collectively and individually, 
to fix the result of these combinations in 
their minds. As, 6+9+3=what. 9+3+ 
6=what. 3+9, or 6+9,3+6=what, &. 

Teacher—Now you may quietly return 
the pebbles to the box, 

e@ may go trading just once more this 
morning, and we will suppose that each 
one has one half a dollar to spend, how 
many cents will this be ? 

Answer—Filty cents. 

Teacher—Th n count out fifty pebbles 
and place them in the left corner of your 
desk. Susie, you may tell what we will 
buy first, this time. 

usie—A book, with pictures in it, and 
we will pay «ight cents for it. 

Teacher—Very well, how many pebbles 
must you take from the fifty pos An little 
ones? 

Answer—Eight. 

Teacher—How many pebbles will re- 
main? 

Answer—Forty-two. 

Teacher—Place the _ > pebbles one side 
of th: forty-two. Now, Walter, what would 
you like to buy next? 

Walter—If you please, marm, a train of 
cars. ‘ 

Teacher—Well, Walter, how much shall 
we pay for the train of cars? 

Walter—Twenty-five cents. 

Teacher—Rather cheap, my little man, 
but you may all take twenty-five pebbles 
from the forty-two, and place them with 
the cight pebbles. How much money have 
you spent now? 

The class, after counting, answer “ Thirty- 
three cents.” 

Teacher—But you have spent all your 
money, so far, tor yourselves. Suppose 
you should meet a pcor little child who was 
cold and hungry; how much would you 
give him ? 

The children are thoughtful, and hardly 
know. At length some little girl says‘‘Ten 
cents.” After afew words from the teacher, 
in which she tells of the pleasure of giving, 
all agree to be thus generous. So ten peb- 
bles are counted out, and put with eight and 
twenty-tive. 

Teacher—How much money have you 
spent this time ? 

Answer all together—Eight cents, and 
twenty-five cents,and ten cents, equal forty- 
three cents. 

Teacher—How much is left ? 

Answer—Seven cents. ‘ 


Teacher—Then what from fifty cents 
leaves seven cents ? 

Answer—Forty-three cents. 

As in the previous case, many questions 
may be deduced by different combinations 
of the numbers. As, 35+10—45. 254+8+ 
1043. 50—(8+10+25)—7, &e, 

Another similar exercise, which may be 
used in connection with this, is the follow- 
ing: Upon the teacher's desk may be 
placed a box, containing such a collection 
of coins as can be obtained, including one, 
two and five cent pieces, and if possible, 
three, ten and twenty-five cent silver 
pieces. 

The teacher says, ‘‘ Suppose I buy arti- 
cles which amount to twenty-three cents. 
Gracie, you may come to this box and count 
out the exact change. What have you se- 
lected?” 

Gracie—One ten-cent piece, two fives 
and three pennies. 

Teacher—Mary may come here and count 
out the same amount, taking uifferent pieces 
of money. 

Mary holds up two five-cent pieces, six 
twos and one penny. 

“Clara, select fuur pieces of money that 
shall amount to twenty three cents.” 

‘Two fives, one ten and one three.” 

The teacher may next take some change 
in her hand, and, telling the amount, have 
the pupils guess what are the pieces. 

Suppose she says, ‘I have here chan 
which equals thirieen cents. You may all 
try to tell what are the coins.” 

Some one says, “ A three and a ten-cent 
piece.” 

“ Wrong.” 

Another, “ Two five-cent pieces and one 
three-cent piece.” 

“ No, the number of pieces in my hand is 
five. Now who will guess correctly?” 

Some one guessed, “Four two-cent 
pieces and a five cent piece.” 

‘* Correct.” 

This exercise may be continued and 
varied indefinitely. 

I would by no means suggest these exer- 
cises as a substitute for the regular object 
lessons in number, but rather as an aid to 
them, andas general drills which will re- 
lieve thé routine of daily lessons. As such 
they will be found to be very acceptable 
and instructive to the children. uch 
about numbers will necesserily be taught, 


and the exercises will instruct in the prac- 
tical duty of trading. 

The imaginations of the little ones will 
also be cultivated, and many lessons which 
teach of mat: rial things, as well as moral 
lessons, may be incorporated into the ex- 
ercise.—Conn. School Journal. 


A DEED AND A WORD. 





CHARLES MACKAY, 





A little ome had lost its way 
Amid the grase and fern ; 

A passing etranger scooped a well, 
yhere weary men might tura; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil might drink, 
He passed again, and lo! the well, 

Had cooled tea thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside, 


+ 
* 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 


quqsnsnnencememmejpanmeas 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 








BY GEORGE RK. CATHCART, 





The training of the young is undoubtedly 
one of the employments of women. In 
spite of all modern political agitation for 
adding to woman’s respensibilitics, no duty 
can ever be so important and so noble as 
teaching. In every rank, during the first 
two years of a child’s existence, its mother 
must be its chief instructor. In the better 
classes of society it is usual for the mother 
to superintend, if she docs not altogether 
conduct, the education of her family until 
they are all several years older. Such 
being the case, it is evident that the services 
of the mothers must be secured if we are 
to have proper female education. It is 
also equally obvious that if the education 
and training of the mother herself has been 
neglected, at first as a girl, and afterward 
when a woman, tl!.e influence for good, 
which she should bring to bear on her 
children must be very materially dim‘n- 
ished. 

Three practical questions then arise, 

namely: 
1. How is the present race of mothers 
educated ? 2. What results follow from 
the existing condition of their education ? 
8. How can the plan of their education be 
effectively improved ? 

I. The instruction given at the present 
time to a girlin a common school, if in- 
sufficient, has generally about it something 
practical which the “ young _ladics’ 
schools” might often imitate to alvantage. 
Asthe public school sys‘em grows more 
thorough it is likely this difference in 
quality will become greater; and unless the 
private schools improve it is to be hoped 
such will become tue case. The teaching 
at the district and ward schools is really 
immeasurably beyond nine tenths, if not 
ninety-nine hundredths, o{ the seminaries 
and institutions from which fathers re- 
ceive such elaborate bills and such reports 
of their daughters’ instruction at the end 
of each session. 

The reasons for this are no‘ difficult to 
discover. Common schools are regulated 
to a great extent by practical laws. The 
mode of teacLing, the changes in manage- 
ment, books used and subjects taught ure 
matters of deep concern to the public, and 
are consequently looked after by com- 
petent an ractical officers, who owe a 
duty to the State in seeing that its laws are 

ropirly administered to the public good. 

hey are mosily impartial persons who 
have made the subjett of schools their 
study. In the case of private schools such 
is not the case. The persons who keep 
them are dependent on popularity ‘for 
their living, and are, accordingly, obliged 
to suit thiir instruction to the wishes of 
the parents. These are, in fact, the em- 
ployers of the teachers, and they purchase 
what education they think proper and 
most desirable for their daughters, This 
means thut what is fashionable is the ruling 
power in dictating the course of instruction 
to girls. Fashion is at best but a danger- 
ous guide, and at the present time, as I 
shall more fully consider further on, it is 
leading the education of girls in a per- 
nicious course. 

The highest aim at hundreds of “ female 
institutions” is to impart to the pupils a 
superficial knowledge of music and 
French, and wh:-n Italian cin be added, if 
only enough for a few songs, the school 
takes rank at once asa finishing establish- 
ment of high order. Doubtless all these 
subjects are desirable, but the evil is that 
they are taught to the neglect of sound in- 
struction in elementary subjects. A large 
number of girls brought up—they cannot 
be called educated—at what are looked 
upon as fashionable, first-class private 
schools would be unable to pass such an 
examination in arithmetic, reading and 
needlework, as the majority of the girls at 
any one of the Girls’ Grammar Schools of 
New York City qualify in, as a matter of 
course,before they leave that school. Draw- 
ing and fancy work are usually among the 
polite subjects of instruction. The former, 
however, is very rarely well taught. The 
drudgery of Jearning is avoided. 

Girls thus brought up are becoming the 
mothers of the rising generation ; and, in 
spite of the progress which edu ation is 
making, and bids fair to make, within the 





next few years, there is unfortunately little 
or no prospect of improvement in the up- 


r grades of society, so long as the exist- 
ng sentiment continues. 

I do ot wish to imply that the methods 
of female education have fallen away from 
any perfect condition in which they existed 
in former years. It is the habit of some 
persons to think that, in the good old days 
long gone by, things were ulways better 
than they are now, and many parents may 
be heard to bemoan the iaferiority of the 
schools to which they heve to send their 
girls now to those in which they them- 
relves were brought up. It is feared, how- 
ever, that the ladies’ seminaries of the past 
were not much better than those of the 
present, even if they were so good. One 
exception, perhaps, must be made: com- 
mon needlework was formerly more 
thought of, and in this we have gone back, 
The considerativn that girls’ schools are 
not altogether degenerating, but have real- 
ly always Leen deficient, is serious from 
the cony:ction whch must follow that not 
only is an improveme=ut necessary, but that 
a completely novel system of education 
must be successfully brought about, if the 
desired end is to be secured, and if girls 
ure to be educated in such a manner as 
their position, their abilities, and their du- 
ties render not only desirable but really 
essential to the well-being of the commu 
nity. 

Il. The results which follow from the present 
condition of female education.—The evils of 
the way in which girls are brought up are 
two-fold. Notonly is it a great injury to 
the girls themselves to deprive them of the 
ortivary benefit of education, but it al:o 
acts in a very serious manner in tending to 
prolong the reign of ignorance, inasmuch 
as those who must be the first instructors 
of all are quite incompetent to perform 
their most opvious duties toward the rising 
generation, With the industrial classes 
this acts in a number of ways to the detri- 
ment of the household. The girl on leav- 
ing school at a tender age is either busily 
engaged at some steady employment in 
iactory, mill or shop, or else she helps her 
mother at home. In the first case she 
learns abselutely nothing of her domestic 
duties ; in the second, though she picks up 
what she can from the experience of her 
parent, that parent’s previous training ren- 
ders her but a poor instructor, She usual- 
ly marries early, and is consequently as ill- 
fitted for the management of her family as 
her mother was before her. Her house- 
hold becomes. disorderly, she cannot man- 
age the family income to advantage, and to 
tuese circumstances not a litt!e may be at- 
tributed of the unsatisfactory condition of 
many homes, end the commencement of 
discord between husband and wile. 


In the higher classes of society the effect 
of this deficient education is different, but 
the evil is ho less serious. The mother is 
altogether ignorant how to set about train- 
ing her ch:liren, and the most valuable 
time of in‘ancy is often allowed to be spent 
almost entirely under the guidance of ser- 
vants. 

The large amount of gossip and sma!l 
talk which exists among the females of all 
classes may be attributed to their inability 
to converse on anything of a more elevat- 
ing nature. How is it possible for nine- 
tenths of these who have been brought up 
at the young ladies’ seminaries to find in- 
terest in anything beyond the merest com- 
monplace subjects ? There are thousands 
and tens of thousands of ladies, the wives 
and sisters of educated men, who are 
rankcd among the intellectual classes, 
and whose literature never gocs deeper 
than a novel, and who do not eare even to 
read a newspaper (unless it be “Society” 
papers) much less to take the slightest in- 
terest in the general topics of the day. It 
cannot be said that they are altogether to 
blame, though it may be a question wheth- 
er the husbands of such ladies are free 
from all responsibility. A husband should 
not be content to permit his wife to remain 
thus, even if, after the honeymoon has 
passed, he finds that he was mistaken in 
ene that a beautiful face always im- 
plics an equally cultivated mind. 

In the matter of dressmaking, house- 
keeping, cooking and such like domestic 
essentials, the absence of education affects 
the poorer classes more, of course, than 
the rich. There was, it is said, a time 
when the highest lady thought it not be- 
neath her to understand the culinary arts, 
but perhaps those days, like Burke's days 
of chivalry, have gone forever, and only 
exist in the memory of the past. With the 
poorer, however, such matters assume the 
importance of an economic science. Dick- 
ens’ graphic description of Dora's house- 
keeping, in ‘‘ David Copperfield,” is not 
far from the actual truth in thousands of 
cases. In the arrangement of dress; in the 
judicious and economic selection of suit- 
able articles, great waste comes from ig- 
norance of the properties and uses of difler- 
ent materials. Very few girls have any 
idea of cutting out clothing, or are practiced 
while at school in “turning and altering,” 
and other essentials for a really thrifty and 
managing housewife. 

Looking, then, at the condition of so- 
ciety in all its branches, it must be ac- 
knowledged that though woman forms the 
prominent character in all domestic mat- 
ters, and though her education must bave 
a most important influence, and must af- 
fect the whole nation, yet it is in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. Their deficiency, 
on careful investigation, is but too evident; 
and the evil consequences, though so ser'- 
ous and so universal, are yet so old that 
society scarcely notices them, and can 
hardly appreciate the extent of the benefit 
which a reform, or rather a revolution, 18 
capable of producing. 

The practical improvements necessary 





will be consid:red in another paper.— 
Am. Ed. Montily. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Scaool Books, Just Publisned. 


Swinton’s Word Analysis. 
A Word Analysis of English derivative words, 
with practical exercises in spel.ing, analysing, 
defining, synonyms, and the use of words. y 
Wa. Swiwros, A. D., Professor of the English Lan- 
guage, University California, and author * Con- 
densed History of United States,” &c, 128 pages. 
ce for examination, 25 cents, 
The prominent points of this book are : , 
!. The clear and sim ple method of word analysis and 
definition. e 
2. The practical exercises in spelling, defining and 
tue use of words in actual composition. 





3. The adaptation of the manual, by its progressive | 


character to the needs of the several grades of pub 

tie and private schools. 

Catheart’s Wouth’s Speaker. 
Selections in prose, poetry and dialogues, suited to 
the capacities of youth and intended for the ex- 
hibition day requirements of common sehoo!s and 
academies; with may new and_ original pieces. 
By Gwonee R. Catucant, A.M. 1 Cloth. 
Price for examination, 75 centa. 

The prominent points of this book are : 

i. The selections are suitable to the exhibition day 
tT quirements of common schools and academies. 

2. They are adapted to the understanding of the 
younger pupils. 

3. As taras practicable, only pieces that are fresh or 
that have not heretofore beén used in a book of this 
kind are presented. 

Robinson's Examples. 

Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written: 
with numerous tables of moneys. weights, meas- 
ures, ete., designed for review and test exercise. 
By D. W. Fisn, A. M. Cloth; 282 pages. Price for 
examination, 75 cents, 

This work covers the whole ground of arithmetic 
and can be used in connection with any series or other 
text-book on the subject. 

Single copies of any of the above, if required for ex- 
amination with a view of introduction, will be for- 

varded by mail on receipt of ap aden peice, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN. PaYLO & CO., 
Publisbers, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Grand street, New York. 
No. 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 


- + 


9 pages; 





New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.—The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Saratoga Spriags July 23, 24 and 25, 1872. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Brooklyn, 1872. 

a 

The Graduates of the Normal Col- 
lege of the City of New York, are hereby notified to 
attend a meeting to be held in the College Building, 
Wednesday, April 3d, at 4 P. ™. 


———_> 
A Special Business Meeting of the Public 
Schoo! Teachers’ Association will be held in Grammar 





School 47, in Twelfth street, near Broadway, on Tues- 
day next, Apri! 2, at4 p.m. 
desired, as the question will be upon tite adoption of 


A large attendance is 


the new Constitution, 
Franc J, Haceerrry, Pres. 


G, B, Hexpnicksoy, Sec. 
— 


The Great Geneva Watch Company 


baving completely triumphed over its enemivs, sig 











nalized the opening of the week by offering a large 


stock of diamonds for sale at the store 763 Broadway, 
on Menday. These gems are in all respects of the 
flnaest quality, and the managers guarantee them to 


be equa! te any sold by New York jewelers, That cash 
may be realized at once, they are offered ata figure 
far below the usual wholesale price. Great numbers 
of the Geneva watches are still being sold, and the 
stock is nearly exbausted. Those who would buy a 
gold watch from $15, or a silver one from $4.50 up- 
wards, will do well to visit 763 Broadway at once, 
« anand . 





S. 8S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
lege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The roous are the most elegant, spacious and airy of 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers, Call and see for’ 
yourself or send for circular. 

ease ——— 

Post Office Notice.—The Matis for 
Europe during the week ending Saturday, . 
6, 1872, will close at this office on Wednesday at Il 
a. ™., Ou Thursday at 1] a.m., and on Saturday at [1 a.m, 

P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 





AN ANCIENT ADVERTISEMENT.—Read 
the following as a specimen of an educated 
schoolmaster in ancient times: 

Roger Giles, Surjoun, Parish Clark, 22 
Skulemaster, Reforms Ladys and gentle- 
men that he draws teeth without waiting a 
moment, blisters on the lowest terms, and 
viziks vor a penny a peace. He zells God- 
father’s Cordel. kuts korns, and under- 
takes to keep everybodys nayles by the 
year or so on, Young Ledes and gentle- 
men Lerned these grammar Language in 
the Purtiest manner, also gust kask taken 
off their morals and spellin also Larn Zing- 
ing teeching the base vial and all sorts of 
phancy Work. Queer drills, pokers, 
Weasils, and all other contrary dances tort 
at home and agroad at —? pun. Per- 
fumery and snuff in all its Branches, as 
times be cruel bad. He begs to tell that he 
is just begun to sell all sorts of stashusry 
wares, Kox, Hens’ foles, chux Poltry, 
Blaking beuts herrings and coles Skruppin 
brushes, trekel, Godly bokes and Bik es, 
*Gimlets mice traps, Brick Dust and Wisker 
Seed and all sorts of sweet meats including 
tuters, sasseges and other garden stuff, also 
phrute, hats Zongsboyle, lottery packets 
and other eatables, Korn and hunyar zarve 
and all hardwares. He also performs 
ticabottomry on the shortest notice ; and 
forthemore in partikelar he has Laid in a 
large assortment of trype, dogs meet lolli- 

ops and other pickels—at Hepsorm Zetts, 

noysters, Winzer Zoap, &c., old rags bort 
and Sold here and nowhereshels, new laid 
eggs every day by me Roger Giles. 

ingin birds kept, such as howls, gukes, 
pakox, Lobsters and Grities. 

P. 8. Lteeches jeggrephy Rumaticks 
and them outlandish things. 


——__—_e 


The New York Silicate Book Slate Com- 
‘Pp my, corner of Fulton and Church streets, 
have issued a great variety of their beauti- 
ful silicate slates, plain covers and orna- 
mental, plain slate and ruled ; of the most 
superior quality. They are light, compact 
aod the most convenient books for mem- 
©randa that could be desired. 
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GEORGE H. STOUT, —_—" and 
JOHN D. COUGHLIN, Editors. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 30, 1872. 








t2" For $2.50 a year paid at this office the 
JouRNnaL will be left at Subscribers’ residences 
early every Saturday morning, or it may be bought 
for five cents per copy at any of the News Stands. 








CRAMMING. 


On the subj:ct of cramming, the Cornell 
Era has these sensible werds to say: 
“Cramming, as well as hazing and some 
other college customs, ought soon to be 
numbered among the things that were. 
Any person attempting to accomplish in 
three weeks an amount of brain work con- 
sidered by competent judges to be sufficient 
for three montbs, does it at the risk of per- 
manent personal injury. The universal, 
natural law, requiring labor to be regularly 
followed by rest, cannot with impunity be 
ignored. He who, for the sake of cram- 
ming, abuses his eyes by the midnight 
lamp, deprives himself of necessary rest 
and neglects that requisite to health, the 
taking of exercise in the open air, commits 
acrime against nature for which, sooner 
or later, he must pay the penalty. A strong 
constitution may not at once succumb to 
the pressure, and by means of abundant 
rest immediately after the cramming pe- 
riod, may apparently escape injury, yet the 
seeds of disease may have been uncon- 
sciously but surely sown, to bear their per- 
nicious fruits in after years. 

‘*Neither the desire of developing the 
mind, nor the love of knowledge for its 
own sake, incites*the crammer to s‘udy. 
The desire to retain for a short time suffi- 
cient knowledge ot the subject to enable 
him to pass the examination, is tue chief 
motive, and too often the only one. He 
does not go beneatia the surface, for super- 
ficial knowledge will perhaps answer his 
purpose, pass him. Buta superficial study 
of one subject is apt to lead to a like study 
of otber subjects, and thus there is a strong 
tendency to the formation of a settled dis- 
like for all earnest, thorough in‘ellectual 
work. 





OBITUARY. 

The death of Jacob T. Bergen deserves a 
passing notice in the JourNaL. Mr. B. 
was fur many years a special teacher in 
Ward School No, 44. Owing to the infirm- 
ties of age and disease he felt called upon 
to resign his position January 1, 1872. 
Since that time he has gradually failed in 
health, till an attack of apoplexy termi- 
nated his life on Tuesday, March 19. The 
earnest faithfulness with which he dis- 
charged his duties, his kindness of manner, 
and his readiness to assist every one when 
in trouble, greatly endeared him to all. 
The teachers aud scholars of No. 44 teel 
that they have lost a devoted teacher 
and a kind friend. 





RULES FOR CONTRIBUTORS. 


One of our college exchanges publishes 
for the information of its numerous con- 
tributors a series of rules, which we copy 
and commend to all young writers who 
are anxious for newspaper notoriety: 

1. Write in a plain and distinct hand; 
save your flourishes for occasions when 
your manuscript will be exhibited, for they 
cannot be transferred to the printed sheet. 
Don’t run your words together, for it makes 
the printer spell them out. Letevery word 
be distinct. : ‘ 

2. Consult your dictionaries and be sure 
that you spell every word correctly. It 
does not look well to see proper spelled 
with three p’s, nor Alma Mater converted 
into a ludicrous Matter by the addition of 
an extra t. The printer will not change it 
for you, and the proof-readers do not al- 
ways notice mistakes of this kind. 

3. Be careful to punctuate correctly. Do 
not group a number of punctuation marks 
at the bottom of your manuscript with a 
foot-note, addressed to the printer, askin 
him to distribute them, for printers don’t 
know how. 

4 Study carefully your construction. 
The critics say they would rather select 
their own subjects, and write new essays, 
than to re-write articles in which the gram- 
mar and rhetoric are bad, especially it it be 
poetry that they have to correct. 

5. Let the length of your articles be pro- 
portioned to the m.nerterce of the subject 
matter. Do not write eight or ten pages 
of foolscap upon the subject of “happi- 
ness,” or “‘spring.” These are not living 
issues now. Especially on witticisms, re- 
member that “Brevit the soul of wit.” 
Don’t take up a column to tell a joke in 

etry that could be better told in three 
ines of prose. The readers forget the 


joke before they get through with the 
reading of it. 

6. Write upon one side only of your 
sheet. It makes the printer mad to receive 
manuscript written on both sides, especially 
if he Gesires to put two hands at work 
upon the same article. 


left-handed blessing upon your head. 
7. To young writers especially. 
underscore so many words, ‘oo much 
italicising will destroy the force of italics 
altogether. Besides it makes trouble and 


positor loses time on every word of italic 
he has to set. Italicise all Latin quota- 
tions and words that are very emphatic. 

8. If you think of any other good rule to 
be observed, just observe it, and you will 
receive the thanks of the whole editorial 
corps, and of the printers thrown in. 





SCHOLARS’ COMPOSITIONS. 

Among the many specimens of composi- 
tions daily received at this office, there are 
frequently to be tound unique and original 
ideas. Below are given two extracts: 

‘*T want to be a missionary. I want to 
teach the Hottentots how to crochet, write 
compositions and keep a journal.” 

™ roverb says ‘Honesty is the best 
policy.’ But I think a person who is hon- 
est only from policy cannot be called a real 
honest person. 

‘*An honest person will be so, even if it 
is — all his interests. Iam too young 
to have much experience in that matter 
myself, but I often hear that honest people 
are not too plentiful, and that many rogues 
walk in sheep’s skin. 

“ My tather once related to me a story of 
a great robber im Germany, called the 
‘Black Peter,’ who always called himself 
‘Peter the Honest.’ He was finally exe- 
cuted. 

‘*] expect there are a great many ‘ Black 
Peters’ everywhere, who call themselves 
* Peter the Honest’ but they do not always 
receive what they deserve.” 





Durie the Grand Duke Alexis’ walks 
through the Bridgeport cartridge factory, 
during his visit here, he pointed to several 
workingmen and inquired of Governor 
Jewell, ‘‘ Are these men what you call the 
common people?’ The Governor replied 
that they were a fair specimen of the work- 
ing classes in this country. “ But do you 
mean to say that these get into official po- 
sition ?” further asked the imperial scion. 
‘* Perhaps not any of these men,” rejoined 
Governor Jewell; ‘* but men of their class 
do ; they are educated men, most of them 
—that is, they can all probably read and 
write, and most of them take and read the 
newspapers.” “Do you know of any cases 
where such men have actually been elected 
to office?” again queried the curious 
Alexis. “Oh, certainly,” the Governor 
said; ‘‘I myself worked in the shop asa 
tanner till I was twenty years of age;” and 
the announcement seemed to puzzle the 
Duke a good deal. Here was the Governor 
of a State, as well dressed and as well ap- 
pearing as himself, who had actually 
worked in a shop, and this man was wel- 
coming him in behalf of a hundred thou- 
sand voters; it was more of an enigma than 
the young man had ciphcred on previously; 
but as he goes through the country, he will 
ascertain, upon inquiring, that very many 
of the public men here have come direct 
from the workshop. In Massachusetts, 
where he is now visiting, Governor Claflin 
was a shoemaker, Senator Wilson a cob- 
bler also, and General Banks was a ma- 
chinist. 





OLp teachers, says the Pennsylvania 
Educator, should be paid in accordance 
with the time they have been in the ser- 
vice, and the satisfaction rendered by their 
services, as well as their literary and pro- 
fessional qualifications. Hitherto thos: 
who have been veterans in the service 
have been, in the matter of salary, placed 
on a level with the mere tyro. This is a 
great wrong, discouraging to our teachers 
who bave been tried and true, and is an- 
nually driving from the city a number of 
our best and most successful teachers. One 
of our teachers remarked to us, but lately, 
that even a bar-tender, who is an expert in 
pleasing and attracting customers, com- 
mands a much better salary than a be- 
ginner, and is appreciated according to the 
experience he has had. 





Epvcation, to accomplish the ends of 
good government, should be universally 
diffused. Open the doors of the school- 
house to all the children in the land. Let 
no man have the excuse of poverty for not 
educating his offspring. Place the means 
of education within his reach, and if he 
remains in ignorance, be it his own re- 
proach. 








Tue increase of teachers’ salaries is to 
take effect on and after the Ist of May 
next. 





Don't forget this, | 
and you will save the utterance of many a | 


Don’t | 


extra work for the printer. The com- | 





Vox Lopuli. : 


SOMETHING ABOUT SALARIES. 
Mr. Eprror: In an old book not un- 
known to your readers there is this saying: 





“The kingiom of Heaven suflereth vio- 
lence and the violent take it by force.” 


I do not know that I am over fall of the 
spirit of the good book, but I cannot get 
the above passage out of my mind. I can 


| trace this odd circumstance only to the fol- 


lowing facts : To a poor pedagogue still in 
the body, “the kingdom of Heaven” is the 
city treasury. The “big pipe men” or the 


| little pipe men come in full force and 


knock with thundering raps, and Brother 
Green says, “In a minute, gentlemen,”’ and 
he keeps his word. To a creditor who 
taps mildly and asks that his “little bill” 
be paid, there comes, perhaps, the modest 
proposal that as half of it has been paid the 
other half (for December, 1871,) might be 
“thrown in and cail it square.” Again of 
a sudden one class of teachers find they are 
underpaid. They make a stir about it and 
the Board of Education says to them at 
ones, “My dews, your request is reason- 
able,” and forthwith — per cent. is added 
to their hire—nothing said, however, about 
another set of dears who are perbaps quite 
as badly off. Another class of teachers sud- 
dealy find they are underpaid and they call 
quietly, but ay the honorable Board 
says, “Please accept $3,000 as a slight ac- 
knowledgment of your arduous services.” 
(I wonder if there is anything at so high a 
premium as Sane importunity.) 

Now, Mr Editor, I hope I am not getting 
out of my sphere in suggesting that such 
a mode o! fixing teachers’ salaries is based 
—well—n»t upon equity but upon—some- 
thing else. If teachers are already paid 
enough they have no more right by a rise 
to filch the people’s money than Brother 
Tweed has. If they are underpaid, then 
the Board has no right to withhold what 
is the teachers’ due. 

Not having laid up much “‘ treasure on 
earth” John has been obliged ‘“‘to go a 
shopping ’—some. Asa result of his ex- 
perience in what political economists call 
exchange, he finds there are two distinct 
classes of traders: those who have one 
price for all, and those who have all prices 
for one; said prices quoted high to Honestus 
Woodman and coming down like magic to 
Messrs. Dicker, Brass & Bounce. John 
has at last come to the conclusion that if 
he wants to save his money, his manhood 
and his respect for his fellow-man, he had 
better give up ‘‘shopping” and go direct 
to a one-price establishment. John, more- 
over, earnestly recommends a one-priced 
establishment to the very honorable Board 
of Education, supposed to be compos:-d of 
gentlemen whose intelligence is exceeded 
only by their great moral worth; and in 
the slightly altered language of D. Web- 
ster, the man who flew tue American eagle, 
he closes with this touching sentiment: 
Justice and teachers’ salaries, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable. 

Joun W. Saxon. 








Acws from the Schools. 


Teacners’ Association.—The March 
reception of this association, held at the 
Cooper Institute on the 25th inst., was a 
brilliant success. The large hall was com- 
pletely filled with an intelligent, finely 
dressed and appreciative audience. Presi- 
dent Haggeriy opened the meeting with 
appropriate remarks, stating that the suc- 
cess of the association had surprised its 
most sanguine friends, and as a proof that 
it was fast becoming one of the largest 
and most influential organizations in the 
city, he referred to the splendid audience 
before him. On the platform were seated 
the Hon. Bernard Smyth, President of 
the Board of Education; the Hon. 
Lawrence D. Kiernan, President Hunter, 
of the Normal College, Ex-Com. Allen, 
Commissioners Wood, Van Vorst and 
Lewis; Inspectors Woods and wy i Super- 
intendents Jones and Calkins; Principals 
Hazeltine, Sweeny and Smeaton, with 
many other eminent teachers and illustri- 
ous friends of —— education. For 
some unexplained reason Mr. Jerome Hop- 
kins did not appear, but his place was ab 
— by the accomplished artist Mr. E 
Aller. Miss Mary A. Simms, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Association and principal of 
one of the largest schools in the city, is an 
exquisite vocalist, and her singing was re- 
ceived with great delight, as it always is. 
She was the recipient of warm applause 
and a very handsome bouquet. 

Prof. Eben, leader Seventy-first Regi 
ment Band, and Mr. Wm. M. Baker, ama- 
teur, favored the audience with a ‘‘ Duet 
for two Flutes,” which, as a successful 
rendering of difficult music, was highly 
appreciated and warmly appente’. The 
reading of “ The Bells,” by Prof. Chas. 
Roberts, Jr., was a masterpiece, and was 
enthusiastically encored, as it deserved to 
be. Prof. Roberts has a magniticent voice, 
fine conception, excellent taste, and in- 
tense dramatic fire. As an elocutionist, 
we opine, he is hard to beat. His Pyramus 
and Thisbe was as delicate as it was de- 
lightful, and flooded the audience with 
mirthfulness, We predict for him a bril- 
liant future. Prof. t’s address was, of 
course, the great feature of the occasion. 

Mr. Scott is a good speaker, and his ad- 
dress, origina), sensible, practical, h-ld the 
audience to the end. It was full of sym- 

thy for teachers, and might have been 
enominated a demonstration of the dig- 
nity of their profession. Its keen satire, 
its sparkling wit and its occasional bursts 
of eloquence were duly appreciated and 
greeted with frequent a 4 earnest ap- 
plause. We cannot do justice to it ina 





brief report; but hope to have a copy of it 


at no distant day for publication. One 
thing is certain, such a man as David 
B. Scott, with his tall, commanding fig- 
ure, magnetic voice and acute, dynam. 
ical intellect, would have distinguished 
himself in any profession. The whole 
affair was a success, and would have 
done honor to any association. Secretary 
Hendrickson, Editor McMullen, Mr. Duff 
and the indefatigable Geo. M. Mitchell 
were unremitting in their attention to the 
comfort of artists, reporters and guests. 
This society already numbers several bun- 
dred, and is fastincreasing. Its next meet- 
ing will be one of the most attractive of 
the series. 








Mr. 8. 8. Nash, a teacher in Grammar 
School No, 40, Twenty-third street, be- 
tween Second and Third avenues, not con- 
tent with imparting knowlejge to his pu- 
pils, now seeks to benefit them in another 
substantial way. He has organized a so- 
ciety in his class, which requires that all 
boys wishing to become members must 
pledge themselves to abstain from the use 
of all intoxicating liquors and tobacco. 
As a reward for their becoming members a 
medal with a suitable inscription is pre- 
sented to them. This medal will also de- 
note their membership. Over thirty have 
already joined the society. 





Tue Evenrne Hien Scuoon of which 
Mr. John Jasper, Jr., is Principal wil) 
hold its closing exercises at Steinway Hali 
on Tuesday evening, April 2, at 8 o'clock. 





Under a provision of the By-laws of the 
Department of Public Instruction of this 
city, all the public schools in this city were 
closed yesterday, it being Good Friday. 





One of the oldest schools in the city was 
founded in 1709 by Alexander Robertson 
“for the education of children of the Scot- 
tish Presbyterian denomination.” The 
present building, in West Fifteenth street, 
was erected in 1837, but looks much more 
ancient. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


—Phrenocosmia has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the anniversary term: 
President, A. H. Stoiber, '72; Vice-Presi- 
dent, O. Birnbaum, ’72; Recording Secre- 
tary, H. Man, '74; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, R. H. Lynde, ’74; Treasurer, R. L. 
Sweezy, '74; Kditor, F. A. Lyons, '73; Li- 
brarian, J. Oppenheimer, '73; Cabinet: H. 
Leipziger, '73, and H. Miller, 73. For its 
anniversary it has elected the following 
speakers: ’72, 8. Banks, H. Van Kleek, 0 
Birnbaum; '73, F. A. Lyons, H. M. Leip 
zeiger, E. M. Wray, H. N. Tifft, C. W. 
Fisher; ’74, R. L. Sweezy. 

—Friday, April 5, 7:30 p.m. Clionia— 
Room: 21, College Building. Reading, 
Witherstine, °75; Declamation, Demarest, 
"74; Essay, Christy, 73. ‘‘ Has science 
had a better influence upon civilization 
than literature?” Affirmative—Greenbaum, 
72; Bonnell,’74. Negative—Putzeel, "72: 
Fromme, '74. Phrenoscosmia—Room 12, 
a Building. Reading, Livingstos, 
74; eclamation, Lynde, °74; ssay, 
Fisher, °73. ‘Are Liberal Principles 
Strengthening toa State?” Affirmative— 
Tifft, °73; Leipziger, ‘73. Negative— 
Lyons, ’73; Wray, ’73. 


The Library. 


Brste Lore. By Rev. J. Cowper Gray. 

Dodd & Mead, New York. 

Looked at in whatsoever light it may be, 
there is no book which contains within it- 
self so many and so various attractions as 
the Bible—the Book, as it has been named 
by those who take from it their religious 
tenets. Containing at the same time the 
history of one of the most remarkable 
races of men the world has ever seen, the 
— — a anne og + uttered, the 
profoundest josophy an which 
has never = pm Bon yy abund- 
ant claims to recognition for its lit- 
erary value, aside from the respect 
and reverence due to it as the Worl 
ot God, and as the source of all cur 
knowledge of the Saviour and of that 
wonderful religion which seems destined 
to drive all others from the face of the 
earth. Looked at from whichever of these 
points it may be, the Bible is worthy the 
most careful study, and no system of edu: 
cation can be considered plete which 
leaves its subject in ignvrance of the book 
The most confirmed skeptic, the devoutest 
Jew no less than the faithful Christian, 
needs to know what the volume contains, if 
not for its — importance, then for 
its literary and hi If the day 





istorical merit. 
ever existed when ignorance of the Bible 
was creditable it has certainly ed, and 
he who is not now familiar with at least 
its leading features has small claim to be 
considered an educated man. 

For these reasons every book which tens 
to throw light on the history of the Bible, 
or upon the many obscure passages whicli 
it certainly contains, is welcome to a larg 
circle of readers, particularly if it be of such 
size and cost as put it within the reach of 
the multitnde. Of bulky and expensivé 
commentaries there is ne lack, and Brow2 
and Cruden have left little to be done 
the way of concordances, but it bas no! 
been, heretofore, so easy to find, in a pot 
able shape and for a moderate price, pr 
cisely the information which every Bivle 
student wants and for which he has neithe? 
time, patience nor opportunity to search 
through the large commentaries and Bible 
histories. 

For these reasons all students of the 
Scriptures, and especially all those wh? 


are Called upon to teach them in the Sut 





day-schools or elsewhere, will have cas? 
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to welcome a little volume calied ‘‘ Bible | sions, and sotaking all contrasts of color out 
Lore,” which has just been issued by | of ourspeech. Fire is ‘ the devouring ele- 








Messrs. Dodd & Mead, of No. 762 B - 
way. Itis from the pen of Rev. J. Cow- 

r Gray, author of “The Class and the 
Desk,” “ Topics for Teachers,” and other 
valuable contributions to the Sunday-school 
teacher's library. We have scarcely room to 
do full justice to this little volume in which 
Mr. Gray has managed to patk so much 
which everybody wants to know and for 
which Sow bnew? where to look. It con- 
tains chapters on rare manuscripts of the 
Bible and on ancient versions of the Bible, 
giving a succinct and interesting account 
of each, though we think the author has 
attached, perhaps, less importance than it 
deserves to the Sinaitic manuscript. Other 
chapters are devoted to celebrated Com- 
mentaries on the Bible, the history of the 
different English trauslations, includ- 
ing the authorized version, curious 
and renowned copies of the Bible, 

uliar words and phrases used 
in the Bible and obscure customs men- 
tioned. Beside these, the work gives a 
succinct statement of the more remarkable 
prophecies and striking coincidences in 
the Scriptures, some account of the Apoc- 
ryphal books, and also of the chief places 
mentioned. Where so much has been 
done and so well done, it seems invidious 
to find fault, nor have we discerned any 


very grave error at which to point. We 
could wish perhaps that the chapter 
on obsolete words and had 


deen somewhat differently written—too 
much, in our opinion, having been 
said about some phrases and .too little 
about others; but such faults as these are 
certainly venial. Asa whole, the work is 
timely and valuable and deserves a wide 
circulation. 

We suggest to Messrs. Dodd & Mead that 
when another edition is called for, as we 
hope it will be, that they should have it 
edited by some competent American who 
would do justice to the labors of our own 
commentators, travelers and archzologists. 
A Hanp Book or Enouisn LITERATURE. 

By Francis H. Underwood. Bos.on and 

ew York: Lee & Shepard. 

Probably the most useful text-book in 
the well-appointed school-room is just such 
a compendium of English literature as this 
admirable work. It was originally prepared 
for use in the Bostoa Latin School, but was 
afterward enlarged and perfected in or- 
der to supply an acknowledged want in 
popular education. 

The “ Hand-Book” is not an encyclope- 
<lia; the selections, says the compiler, ‘* have 
been made for tne most part from authors 
in whom scholars, through all the changes 
of literary fashion, have preserved a living 
interest.” The extracts from Chaucer to 
William Morris are arranged chronologi- 
<ally in order to exhibit clearly the gradual 
development of the language; and are 
made with a taste and discrimination that 
mark the compiler as a true scholar. 

A most valuable chapter of the book is 
the ‘‘ Historical Introduction,” a compre- 
hensive essiy on the growth of the English 
language, in which, after combating the 
belief—happily confined to but few—that 
there must have been at one time an epoch 
of sudden change, the author says : 

“These changes are not due in any great 
degree to the influence of authors, no mat- 
terhow popular they may be. No poet, 
historian or essayist is cqual to the task of 
engrafling half a dozen new words that 
shall really thrive and endure on our old 
English stock. As in the beginning, we 
must look to the development of the arts, 
trade, commerce and philosophy, for the 
new words that come to us as strangers are 
first made welcome by necessity, and then 
become our own by naturalization. Every 
navigator and explorer, every inventor, 
chemist and naturalist, every investigator 
inte first causes, whether in the natural 
world or in the interior sphere of thought, 
must in a measure cvin new symbols for new 
facts and new theories, and so make a new 
vocabulary to express his ideas. The Eng- 
lish of two hundred years ago is a wonder- 
ful arsenal ; it would seem to be ample for 
the poet or the historian, the novelist or 
essayist; but neither Tyndall, Agassiz, 
Darwin, nor Huxley, neither Hamilton, 
Mills,"Spencer nor Pierce could be restrict- 
ed for a single page to the vocabulary that 
served Milton so well.” 

The influence of the average newspaper 
reporter upon the language is thus vigor- 
a set forth: 

“They search for the materials for a 
‘sensation’ by an inevitable instinct. They 
have nv fear of Addison or Irving before 
their eyes. For all occasions they have a 
stock of euphonistic phrases that would 
beggar Sir Percie Shafton in the attempt 
at imitation. Facts are always accom- 
bene ordinary events are embellished 

y ‘ words of learned length and thunder- 
ing sound.’ To these omnipresent, sharp 
eyed, mercurial, facile gentlemen we owe 
the invention of some desirable words, 
such as ‘ telegram’* and a great variety of 
base coinages which we are shocked at, 
until we learn to endure and at length to 
forget the crime of their existence. One 
by one such words as the scholar knows to 
be unnecessary, and at variance with wise 
analogy, creep into reputable company, 
and finally receive their accolade trom some 
tolerant authority. But the principal mis- 
chief done by these vedettes of the news- 
paper army is in the injury to the gencral 
standard of taste by the use of words of 
superlative significance on ordinary occa- 





* Mr. Underwood is wrong. The word 
is a mere corruption of telegraph, resulti 
ineffectual attempts of the natives of British East 
India to pronounce the latter . No “desir. 
able” word was ever | Fo sateoBaeed by a 
hewspaper . His neologisms are al! slangy, 
cone few years anh chon of ober 
common & : Y t ot 
| cont and woo dis- 


reputable to mention.—ED. 





ment,’ and its result ‘a conflagration.” One 
does not lose a pocket-book, but is ‘re- 
lieved’ of i. A chance figut is ‘a melee;’ 
|a dance is a ‘ terpsichorean festival; a sea- 
son of smooth and solid snow is ‘a carni- 
val of sleighing;’ a negro isa ‘Fifteenth 
Amendment,’ a forgery or larceny in a 
bank is a ‘financial irregularity.’ Every 
n successful in politics, and those 
ifted by accident into fame or infamy, are 
‘interviewed.’ The corruption does not 
affect language only. When the gossip 
about some great financial scoundrel, 
whose collected crimes, if duly distributed, 
would send a thousand poor men to prison 
for life, is ‘ itemized’ in a tone of railtery, 
}as though honor and truth were only 
| phrases and the robbery of widows and 
| orphans by the tricks which law unfortu- 
| nately cannot punish were a jesting matter, 
| it is not too much to say that th: wrong 
| that is done to our noble language is only 
paralleled by the insidious injury wrought 
upon public morals.” 
| Bepe’s Cuarity. By Hesba Stretton, 

author of “ Nelly’s Dark Days,” &c. 

New York: Dodd & Mead, 762 Broad- 

way. 

This is one of those rare books of fiction 
which does not depend for effect upon 
startling plot or blazing rhetoric. Iisa 
simple, homely tale of the joys and sorrows 
of a woman devoted to the nurture and 
care of others, and is written in a style 
which, though singularly unaffected, is yet 
thoroughly fascinating. 

Tue Gerarp Gazetre.—We have re- 
ceived the first number of the Gerard Ga- 
| gette, a folio publication issued by the 
| scholars of Grammar School No. 35, and 

are glad to see such enterprise and liter- 
ary gee | displayed by our youthful 
friends. The paper is devoted to the in- 
terests of the scholars, and will not only be 
a record of the events of interest which oc- 
cur at the school, but will also contain in- 
teresting reading mater in the shape of 
essiys, poems, biographical and his'orical 
sketches, and various other articies. In typo- 
graphical appearance it makes a good up- 
| pearance and the arrangement is very good. 
| A whole page is set apart for the “Roll of 
| Honor,” a feature which the Scnoon Jour- 
NAL inaugurated, and another page gives 
the names of those distinguished for schol- 
arship at the winter examination. 

Messrs. David Hunter, Fred. Webster and 
Harry Rafel, the editors, exhibit their good 
sense in selecting such an appropriate name 
for their paper as the Gerard Gazette, and 
it cannot be but a feeling of pride to Mr. 
Gerard to know that the ‘‘ beys of 35” es 
teem him so highly, and that the seeds 
which he has sown have not fallen on stony 
| ground. 

NuMBER 8 oF THE NationaL Encyc1o- 
| Pepra, edited by L. Colange, LL. D., and 














ward of the elbow at least four inches from 
your side. The palms of both hands must 
be turned toward the paper. The edge of 
the band and the wrist must never touch | 
the paper. | 

Position of Fingers, Thumb and Pen.— | 
The first two fingers of the right hand must 
be extended and hold the pen between 
their ends and the end of the thumb, | 
which acts like a spring to kee, it in place. 
Tne pen must cross the side o! the first fin- 
ger by thehand and never drop into the 
hollow by the thumb. | 

Under the head of neatness may be in- 
cluded cleanliness, fitness, propriety, etc. 
Soiled hands, coarse pens and paper blots, | 
smears, inky fingers,ete., are evidences of | 
lack of neatness and fit subjects for | 
frequent lectures upon this virtue. | 

Accuracy means exactness or precision. | 

ungirg or stooping position, penholders 
pointing to the extreme right; the side of 
the hand resting on the desk, letters un- 
even, strokes not straight, letters larger or 
smaller, or turns broader or shorter than 
the copy, show inaccuracy. 

Facility means quickness or dexterity. 
Good penmanship must be performed with 
dispatch, and cannot be secured by stiff, 
awkward or sluggish movements. Practice 
is the only means of acquiring facility of 
movement, and must be guided by knowl- 
edge to lcad to good penmansbip. 

Jniformity or sameness is to writing 
what the law of gravitation is to objects, 
ranging all things parallel. It is of the 
first consequence in penmanship that the 
same thing should be always formed in the 
same way. Uniformity is required in po- 
sition and penholding, in the quality of 
material, in the size, shape, slant, shade 
and spaces of letters of the same kind and 


in the quality of mark and arrangement of | 


tme writing. Uniformity—the key to legi- 
bility and the prime element of beauty. 
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EDUCATION ELSEWHERE. 
WISCONSIN. 

This State leads all others ia its present 
and prospective provision for the normal 
training of teachers. It has the largest 
normal school fund in the world, belong- 
ing to one State or government. This fund 
new amounts to over $1,300,000, of which 
over $600,000 is in money and now avail- 
able, and the restin lands. This magnifi- 
cent fund is derived from Congressional 
grants of ‘“‘swamp and overflowed land,” 
which were formerly applied te drainage 
and to the support of common schouls, 
normal schools and academies. In 1859 
the Legislature repealed all laws relating 
to these grants, and passed a law dividing 


the lands and the unexpended net procecds | 


of previous sles into two equal paris—the 
one part being denominated “the normal 
schoo! fund” aod the other the “drainage 
fund.” The normal fund was intrusted to 
the care and direction of a board of normal 


[ree by the National Encyclopedia | regents, consisting of nine members, and 


-ublishing Company, is out after a delay 
of several weeks, occasioned by a change o! 
publishers. The work is to be completed 
in eighteen numbers, and sells at the low 
price of fifty cents a number. That there 
is room for such an encyclopedia as this 
promises to be there is scarcely a suaduw 
of a doubt. 

Tue InpusrriaL Monraty, a practical 
journal for manufacturers, mechanics, 
builders, etc., is published at 176 Broadway 
and sent to subscribers for $1 50 a year. 


INSTRUCTION IN PENMANSHIP. 


ARTICLE IIL—BY H. W. ELLSWORTH. 


Having in previous articles sketched the 
requirements and condition of instruction 
in penmanship, we will now proceed to 
illustrate and apply the principles of in- 
struction, with suggestions calculated to 
aid the teacher in his work. 

The first and leading principle in this, as 
in other teaching, is to present but one thing 
ata time. If the class is composed of be- 

inners, select first the most imp rtant 
oundation _ and direct atiention 
to that until practice has rendered it ha- 
bitual. Then proceed to the next important 
step, related, if possible, to the one already 
taken, and so on step by step until all the 
fundamental principles are secured. Let 
it ever be borne in mind by the teacher of 
penmanship that correct Aadit is the end to 
be secured by the exercises, and in the ac- 
quisition of the art much depends upon 
the manner in which it is approached. 
Hence the foundation principles run far 
back of mere pen and paper to the con- 
trolling influences which they express, 
The first of these habits is order ; second, 
neatness ; third, accuracy ; fourth, fucility ; 
and fifth, uniformity. Toerefore begin 
your teaching with these ends clearly in 
view. W.thout order of the class, the 
material and the instruction, progress can- 
not be made in any of the other require- 
ments. Without neatness of person, ma- 
terial and execution, the Gtuer essentials 
will be marred. Without accuracy, the 
work is imperfect. Without facility it is 
incomplete, and without uniformity it is 
disagreeable. 

Under the head of order, position of 
person, arm, hand and per are included. 

Position of Person.—There are three posi 
tions of the body in writing, either of 
which may be maintained under different 
circumstances, or as a relief, viz. : 

(1) Front, (2) Left ique, (3) Right 
Oblique—in either of which the body must 
be erect and the feet thrown out in the 
direction of the writing. The left oblique 
position in which the left side is turned to 
the desk is the best for classes in general. 

ition of Arms and Hands.—The left 
arm should be placed upon the desk half 
bent and parallel with its edge. Rest the 
right arm upon te muscular swell just for- 





haviog authority to establish and manage 
normal sshools. Six normal schools were 
projected—one in cach Congressional dis- 
trict of the State. Three of these schools, 
located at Platteville, Whitewater and 


O-hkosh, are now iv successful operation, | 


and the fourth is soon to beopened at River 
Falls. The three schools now in operation 
are respectively in charge of E. A. Charl- 
ton, Oliver Arcy and George 38. Albee. 
The law authorizes the board of normal 
regents to use annually not exceeding 
$5,000 to defray the expenses of teachers’ 
institutes in different parts of the State, 
and a law passed in 1871 
$2,000 from the Stute treasury for the sup- 
port of normal institutes of not less than 
four weeks’ session, to be held under the 
direction of the county superintendent, as- 
sisted by one or more persons appointed by 
the State superintendent. This is truly a 
grand beginning for a young State. 
VIRGINIA. 

The present plan of public education in 
Richmond, Va., was inaugurated in 1869, 
An appropriation of $15,000 was made by 
the city, but as this amount was entirely 
inadequate for the purpose, additional aid 
was furnished by Northern Education 
Societies, the Freedman’s Bureau, and Dr. 
Sears, the agent of the Peabody fund, to an 
amount equal to the apprepriation of the 
Council. With the money thus furnished, 
fifty-two schools, with an enrollment of 
2,400 scholars, were opened and continued 
during the session of 1869-70, under the 
superintendence of A. Washburn, Esq. 
At the close of the session of 1869-'70 the 
city took entire control of the schools for 
both white and colored children. J. H. 
Binford, Esq., was elected superintendent 
of schools, a new Board, consisting of ten 
members, was appointed, and the Council 
appropriated $42,625 for the current ex- 
penses of the next scholastic year. In ad- 
dition to the amount necessary for current 
expenses, an appropriation of $100,000 in 
8 per cent. educational bonds was made 
for the erection of suitable school-buildings. 
The growth and prosperity of the schools 
for the year 1870-71 were very marked. 
They vanced rapidly in the confi- 
dence and esteem of the people, and were 
regarded as worthy of the fostering care 
and protection of our best citizens. The 
number of schools was seventy-three, with 
an average enroliment of 3,300. The cost 
of tuition per scholar was $13.58. The 
poe of attendance was never below 

per cent., and sometimes reached 97 

r cent. 

In April the schools of the city were 
made a part of the State system. The 
School Board was reorganized, and now 
consists of nine members. The Mayor of 
the city is, ex officio, President of the 
Board 


The Davis mansion has been purchased 





by the School Board, and fitted up with 
the most approved school furniture and 


appropriates | 





apparatus. Three new buildings are in 
process of erection, and will be ready for 
use in a short time. 

The reports sentto the Superintendent 
through the regular channels give the fol- 
lowing statistics of school attendance tor 
the State: 

Total number pupils enrolled in public 
schools in ninety -three counties (including 
oe ee SE 

Estimated number for six counties, not yet 
CUPGTEEE oc ccvccccccccccccecccegsece anaes 5,080 

Total enrolled in public schools. ........ 130,460 
Number attending private schools in ninety- 


four counties................ cossscccee SRSED 
Estimated number in five counties not re- 
port naskenpeedeesesece note ~ 2 


Total number of pupils attending schools 
of all grades........ res 
When the census of the school popula- 
tion was taken in 1870 by the district offi- 
cers, an attempt was made to collect the 
statistics of the private schools at the same 
time; but the returns made were imper- 
fect, and from 13 counties and cities no 
report was received. 
Number of pupils reperted for 89 counties 


in private schools for 1870 was..... . 404 
Estimated number for ten counties and three 
PEERS EE COED 2... 0020000002 000-0008 --. 8,331 





Total..... : , .+ 80,775 
There were public schools that year in 
the three principal cities, and hence the | 
actual number attending school in the | 
whole State was probably greater than 

that stated in the estimate. 

During the school year from October, 
1870, tu October, 1871, the appropriations 
fron the Peabody fund to the State of Vir- 
ginia amounte! to $49,000. For the cur- 
rent year the appropriations from the same 
source will amount to $30,000. 


> — 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 

Way Every Lapy Can Have a Sew- 
me Macutne.—‘I cannot afford to buy a 
| sewing machine” isa very common re- 
} mark; but we never heard it said, “I do 
}not want one.” Those who call at 43 
| Bleecker street, between Broadway and 
| Bowery, will be furnished by the New 
York Machine Stitching Company with a 
| first-class sewing machine on monthly in- 
| stallments of from $5 to $10 per month, 
| payable in work at home, or in cash pay- 
| ments, or part cash and part work. Cash 
| will be paid to the operator at the end of 
j}each month forall money earned above 
| the regular monthly installments, Instruc- 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Eclectic Geographies. 





Wailte’s Arithmetics, 


McGuffey’s Headers. 
In LEIGH'S TYPBY 
The best presentation of the PHONETIC SYSTEM. 


MecGuffey’s New Beaders. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST,! 
Are constant'y gaining in their 


EXTENSIVE POPULARITY 


Ray's Mathematics, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


28 BOND STREET. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO, 


483 and 4185 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 





Report of Judges of American Institute, 
1871 


“ These pencils are well graded, and equal to any 
imported pene... 


Adopted by the New York Board of 
Education for 1872. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN. 
Bibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, 
post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 


NOVELLO's 
CHEAP MUSIC 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York 





| tions free, 

Bewake or Counrerreits.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. 
uine have A. H. B. on each drop, 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
permanent and painless cure for both 
Thousands cured. Send stamp for cox- 
clusive evidence 
| -—Maire’s Gymnasium, 20 St. Mark's 
place (Eighth street). Special attention of 
te.chers and sch» lars is called to physical 
culture. Terms, three months, $12." Lib 
eral inducements made to clubs of six or 
more. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
| for painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 

fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 
—The sale of those Geneva Watches at 
763 Broadway increased largely last week 
| The proprietors have also a large stock of 
| diamonds for sale. 
| —The globes of B. Westermann & Co., 
| 471 Broadway, are recommended by some 
of the most prominent scholars in the 
| country, and have received the first-class 


| prize medal at the Paris Exhibition in 


| 1867 and at the American Institute Fair in | 


New York in 1870. 





| ” ‘WPENANCHAL. 
| CHARTERED BY THE 


| UNITED STATES 
Tue Faerpman's Savines axp Tacer Company, 


ASSETS OVER $3,500,000. 


4A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK.‘ 
No, 185 Bueecker Sreert, New Yor«. 
Six Pea Cunt. lyrenest. Compound Interest Cer 
tificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts strictly 
} and contend Deposits paid on pemanp, with 
terest due. nk hours trom 9 a. m. to 5p, m., daily, 
and Mondays and Saturdays until 9 e. =. 
Senp Por Crnceiaa. AM L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Jous J. Zvitie, Cashier. 





n= YORK SAVINGS BANK, CORNER EIGHTH 
Avenue aud Fourteenth street. Open daily from 
Wa. m.todr. m. 
evenings, from 6to8pr.™. Except the Saturday ever 
lage of July and August. Six 
allow 


ot cent. interest 
ed op all sums from $5 to $5, 


Deposits made 
on or before the First of any month, will draw inter 





est from that date. 
BEBERD coccccocccocecccccicccs $2,029,243 60 
BUarplae «oo 6 cece cc ccceneecceeee 201,822 96 
SCHEDLER’S 


AMERICAN GLOBES. 


(PATENTED.) 
The most correct and durable, the handsomest and 
cheapest in the market. 
Ad»pted by the Board of Public Lostruction of New 
York and of the principal cities of the Union. 
Bend for Catalozue. 


ally, and from 
B. WESTERMANN & (O., New York, 
471 Broad wey, 
After May |, No, 524 Broadway, near Spring street, 
Bole Agents. 
THE N. Y. NEWS ASSOCIATION 
Parnishes all the Local and Suburban News of the 
Metropolis to the New York City and Suburban Papers, 
and has a Bureau for Advertising in all the papers in 
the United States and Canada, at the lowest rates. 
Apply to 
GEO, H. STOUT, Manager, 
119 and 121 Nassau street, Rooms | and 2, New York. 





The gen | 
General | 


On Monday, Thursday and day | 


Can be had at th: Schoo! Furnishing Houses gener- | 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
| NEW YORK CITy 


SARGENT AND MAY'S 
NEW 


‘American Readers 


LATEST! BEST!! CHEAPEST!!! 
MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 


Practical, Scientific, Inexpensive, and give Universal 


Satistaction 
| THE STANDARD SERICS OF AMERICA, 


MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
} SMALL SERIES, in Portfolios or on Rollers. 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
LARGE SERIES, on Rollers. 


Beautiful. accurate and entirely vew 


DeaViD S. JASPER, 
on 
A. MAY, 


331 Pearl St., 
NEW YORK 


| CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc., 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
| WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAM’S, 


38iand 386 Third Av., mear 28th st, 


THE SYSTEM OF 


- Concentrated Physical Exercise, 


BUTLER HEALTH LIFT 


is now in operation, and you are cordially invited to 
cal! and examine it at 
120, 214, 46 and 8390 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or 
| 1588 REMSEN STRERT, BROOKLYN, W. D 
[FH The attention of TEACHERS and &CHOOL 
OFFICERS is especially lied te this new and scien 
tifle system of physical culture. which te cordially 
commended by the Medical Profession. Special rates 
| for Teachers, 
| Apparatus for home and office use, the che t 
| beat —~ oy « cheapest and 
Principal Office, Park Bank Building, 214 and 216 


| Broadway 
LEWIS G. JANES & CO 
| UsE THE BEST. 






Establiched 1830. 
M. L. LEMAN'S 


‘pee STEEL PENS AND 
16 WILLIAM 8T. 
Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Education 


| WAX FLOWERS, CROSSES, ETC. 


| — 
i 


LEAD PENCILS 


MES. A. WARD, 
No. 12 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 


will teach a few young ladies her improved Art of 
Making W ax Fiowers, Crosses, Vases, Fruits, etc., ete. 
Also, how to make her Patent Sheet Wax. 
She will also give instructions te invalids at their 
homes. Teachers are respectfully tavited to call and 
see specimens. 


DR, WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
7% BROADWAY, 

Cures without the use of Acids, Caustics or any in 
jarious preparations. Corus, Bunions. lo-growing 
Rails, [Inflamed Joiute, aud al) adflictions of the feet, 
without the slightest pain. 








NEW 
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IF WE KNEW! 


* If we knew the baby or 
Pre gainst the window pane 
Would be culd and suff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 





* Ah! those little, ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track ! 


For our reaping by and by! 


** Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet voiced bird has flown! 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely fl »wers are gone! 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seemed one-half 8o fair 
As when winter's snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air! 


“ Lips from which the seal of silence 
one but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to-day ; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume, 
Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb! 


“ Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses— 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day— 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from our way.” 


> 


SCHOOL GIRLS ply CONFECTION- 





BY A TEACHER, 


Dr. Hall, the Health Apostle, seems to 
have written upon every subject under the 
sun pertaining to physical well-being, but 
if he has written a book upon “ School- 
girls and Confectionery,” I grieve to say 
that I have not seen it. Oh, that mine 
eyes might be gladdened by the sight of it! 
that the rulers of the land, in Congress as- 
sembled, might be induced to pass a law 
requiring its immediate introduction into 
every young ladies’ school in our country, 
under the penalty of the speedy breaking- 
up of the same! that blind parents might 
be compelled to commit the whole book to 
memory, including statistics, and be forced 
to meditate upon it rising up or sitting 
down, when they go out and when they 
comein. Hear my story, and judge if I 
have not right and reason upon my side. 

Iam a teacher in a young ladies’ school. 
Our pupils are mostly from families of 
some wealth. Iam not going tu glorify our 
institution because it is ours, but as I oc- 
cupy a subordinate position, and have 
nothing to do with the management, I sup- 
pose 1 can say what I think of it. In 
theory I am with Dr. Hall upon the board- 
ing-school question, I feel quite sure that 
there will be no boarding-schools in opera- 
tion in the Millennium. When mothers 
are wise and do virtuously toward their 
daughters, then shall they be loth to send 
them out from under their protecting influ- 
ence. But here, I know, from personal obser- 
vation in some cases, from general know}- 
edge in others, that a proportion ef the 
young ladies receive more careful training, 
mental, moral and religious, than they 
would at their own homes; that a wise and 
protecting love here throws its arms about 
them, and that, in a majority of cases, they 
go out from us better furnished, not alone 
as regards the head, but the heart as well, 
to take up the duties of womanhood. 

But here is our great hindrance. “ My 
daughter is delicate,” is the burden of the 
song, with variations indeed, that grects 
us from year to year in the case of new 
students. Headache, impaired digestion, 
general weakness, are the foes against 
which we have to contend. O yes, and 
weak eyes—brought on by overmuch study 
perbaps! Who would believe that these 
anxious, loving parents, whoappear before 
us with hearts so bound up, apparently, in 
their delicate daughters, could be constant- 
ly contributing to this very end? Yet, it 
isso! It is tushionable to speak of the 
poor fare provided for boarding-school 
misses, Our school is one exception to 
the general rule—if it be a rule, which my 
experience both as a pupil and teacher, 
will not allow me to believe. An abun- 
dance of excellent food, well cooked, is 
furnished; and I have yet to learn of a 
single complaint on that score, from a 
pupil. But the good preceptress, tired of 
administering to sick girls, perhaps, prohib- 
its the buying of confectionery, and the op- 
pressed creatures, unable to endure life 
under such conditioas, represent the case 
to judicious parents, who forthwith pre- 
pare ‘‘bexes,”’ concaining days of headache 
und general inability for school-work, in 
the shape of rich cakes, candies and the 
like, and send them on—then lay the 
flattering unction to their souls that they 
love their children, and go to rest, I fear, 
with a clear conscience. 

The box comes to hand. The ignorant 
little victim, in the kindoess of her heart, 
makes a grand feast to which she invites 
her “particular friends,” and for many 
days thereafter applications for excuse 
from school-duties are not few or far be- 
tween. Whatis to become of our girls? 
I know the question is not a strikingly 
new one, but I wish it might be kept be- 
fore the people, In our large family I can 
count upon my fingers all who have a 
fund of physical health which promises 
anything like comfort or usefulness in the 
future. Weak backs, dizzy, aching heads, 
shortness of breath, are so common as not 
to excite remark. I do not lay it to con- 
fectionery alone, but I do know, that in- 

judicious and indiscriminate eating has 
much to do with it, One of our number, a 
hearty, healthy and happy young girl 


when kindly “‘let alone,” had to be re- 
moved from school a short time since, and 
placed permanently under a pbysician’s 
care, because, forsooth, her parents, fear- 
ing that she might become sick, perhaps, 
sent her a box every now and then, con- 
taining fruit, nuts, candies, pickles, and 
other wholesome articles of food, supposed 
to be peculiarly appropriate for a young 

rson whose manner of life was necessari- 
y somewhat sedentary. Of course her 
stomach became deranged, and as the good 
people at home would not leave a long- 
enough intermission between the boxes for 
nature to have a chance to recover herself, 
there was nothing in order buta surrender. 

Is it notasin and a shame for human 
beings, possessed of intelligence and even 
acuteness in other matters, to be so blindly 
ignorant in this respect? How can a 
mother love her children, and yet put into 
their hands weapons of destruction? It is 
not that these victims of misplaced kind- 
ness will at once lie down and die from the 
effects of indulgence, but what they will 
do, is to overload the stomach with rich 
cake and pickles, go about with a paper of 
sweets in the pocket, and complain of 
headache, and being “so tired ! ” Of course 
they aretired, and sick into the bargain, 
every few days. Nature will do her part, 
but she isan over-taxed mother, and what 
with the beedlessness of youth and the 
weakness of maturity, she often has more 
than she can manage. Now, 1 suppose 
there will be some one ready tosay, “Why 
don’t you teach your pupils better in your 
model school? If any one does say that, 
it only shows how little they know of hu- 
mao nature. Put those things before a 
girl, and how sy | will have the courage 
to resist, ——_ distinctly warned of the 
consequences by the best and most beloved 
of teachers. “ Miss ,’ said one of 
our girls to me, “I think we might just as 
well be allowed to buy candies here, for 
when we go home we eat so much that we 
make ourselves sick.”” There is the whole 
story. What they are permitted to do at 
home they will be very likely to continue 
away from home if they can get the chance. 
Iam sad when I see the pale, delicate girls 
of our day. I think improper dressing, 
tigat-lacing and all that, hasn’t half so 
much to do with this state of things as the 
exactions that are made upon the stomach. 
Lam dismayed to see how the evil increases. 
Ten years ago, when I was in a boarding- 
school, an unhealthy girl was the exception, 
not the rule. To-day the case is reversed. 
I know how delicious the bonbons are, but, 
dear girls, a good healthy circulation and 
digestion are a thousand times better 
There is no comparison to be made be- 
tween the enjoyment to be got out of a 
“splen lid box of candy,” and a healthy 
stomach in good working order, 

This question has its moral as well as its 
practical side. Let me just indicate it and 
* leave the subject with you,” as our mipis- 
ter says: 

If God made our bodies, he made them 
right; if he made them right, and then 
gave them to us, he evidently expects us to 
keep them right. If they are not right 
something is the matter. If we disobey, 
or allow our children to disobey, the laws 
of nature, we see at once what the difficulty 
is. Ought we not to look into these things 
—for ourselves first, and then for those 
under our care? 





> 


THE TEACHER. 


The days have forever gone by, we trust, 
at least in this couotry, when the teacher 
was usually aman who took up that pro- 
fession b cause he had failed in everything 
else, and who, by one of those popular 
paradoxes which sare so common tbat they 
excite no surprise, having not himself suc- 
ceeded in life, was thought well qualified 
to build the foundation ot success in others, 
and having visibly and sigaally failed to 
find the right path himself, was esteemed 
a sufficient and sure guide for all travelers 
that came after. This type of teacher is 
now, it is to be hoped, extinct, or only 
lingering out an obsolete existence in some 
obscure corner in the hopelessly rural dis- 
tricts ; and even the tradition of him is 
happily passing away. But there still lin- 
gers in men’s minds a belief, not altogether 
unfounded, that the teacher or the school- 
master is an exceptional type of human 
character, if not an eccentric variety of the 
human species. He is regarded as a mem- 
ber of a kind of priesthood, bound by con- 
secrated tradition to an unalterable ritual ; 
a sort of Wandering Jew among the pro- 
fessors of learning, whose garments, ever 
threadbare, never wear quite out and are 
never renewed, and who still bears in bis 
antiquated purse the slender store of pence, 
neither diminished nor increased, that he 
has borne for scores of generations. 

Clearly—so clearly that we need not 
pause to make the point good—if any man 
should well understand the spirit of the 
age he lives in, as well as the accumulated 
knowledge of that age; if any man should 
be familiar with men, as well as with the 
works of men, and abl> to give intelligent 
counsel and help on other subjects than 
lessons from text-books, the teacher should 
be that man; and if he is this, he is enti- 
tled to take a high place among those who 
are honored by society as its leaders and 
enefactors. 

Why, then, has this not been the case ? 
Chiefly, we imagine, for the reason that 
men failed to perceive that teaching, even 
the most elementary, was an art, and like 
all other arts, only to be mustered by spe- 
cial study and lessons drawn from the ex- 
perience of others. The general public 
seem to have opined of teaching, as Dog- 
berry did of reading, that it * comes by 
nature ;” or been willing that each teacher 
should be his own guide and pioneer, and 








learn his business—if he ever learned it— 


by an exhaustive course of experiments 
upon their unfortunate offspring. The re- 
sult of all which was, too often, that un- 
less the teacher was a native genius—and 
there are such—by the time he had thor- 
oughly mastered his art, he was too old 
and no longer fit to exercise it, so that the 
painful and me‘ancholy task had all to be 
done again by his younger successor. 

What does this point 10? Plainly to the 
fact that teaching, like.any other art, must 
be taught and can be acquired. And 
while, as we said before, there are men 
with a genius for teaching, who will find, 
as it were by intuition, ways of imparting 
knowledge and stimu'ating intellectual ac- 
tivity, still, here as elsewhere, “ genius is 
the exception and mediocrity the rule.” It 
is for mediocrity—and consequently for 
the vast majority of those whom circum- 
stances or choice determine to the teach- 
er’s calling—that rules, guidance, training, 
the treasured experience of others, and pre- 
liminary practice of their own are neces- 
sary. — University Monthly. 


——— 


THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 


PROF. J. R. BOISE, IN ‘‘ ILLINOIS TEACHER.” 





An American cannot be long in English 
society without receiving, in some form or 
other, and to his great astonishment, the 
hint that he does not speak English. Asa 
counterpart to this, I bave heard intelligent 
and educated Americans say that we, in 
this country, speak tue language more cor- 
rectly than pe A do in England. For my 

art, I am willing to let John Bull and 

rother Jonathan each entertain his pres- 
ent comfortable opinion of h mself; al- 
though I cannot fully agree with either of 
them. 

Without discussing the question whether 
we talk English, or American, or Yankee, 
or Choctaw, or some unnamed language, I 
am always convinced, when I am in Lon- 
don, that we do not, at all events, talk 
Cockney; and that not many of us would 
wish to do it, if we could. 

To an educated American, the languag: 
of London—which is now the fashionabie 
language of all England—is a curious ani 
interesting study. First of all, the very 
tones of a sentence, in its utterance, are 
peculiar. If an Englishman (especially a 
Cockney) and an American were convers- 
ing in an adjoining room, where I heard 
only the tones without distinguishing the 
words, the difference in the mere sounds 
would be as great to my ear as that be- 
tween ‘‘ God save the Queen” and “ Yan- 
kee Doodle.” No other nation intonates 
in anything like the same way as the Eng- 
lish. The German has his peculiar inflec- 
tions of voice, the Freachman has his, and 
the American his. Most widely removed 
from all is the Englishman's. The English 
conversational tone is in general much 
slower and more deliberate than the Amer- 
ican, The English tone, to an American 
ear, especially when carried to the excess 
of a thoroughbred Cockney, sounds draw]- 
ing, sing-song, obsequious; the American, 
to an English ear, especially when spoken 
by ‘* Shoddy-on-his-travels,” sounds quick, 
flat, nasal, pert, irreverent, vulgar. ence, 
the two have a natural and hearty dislike 
of each cther’s ways. For my own part, 
being something of a cosmopolitan, | dis- 
like both about equally. In other words, 
I think every scholar, every man who aims 
ut anything like culture, will avoid the ex- 
tremes of either nationality. 

But it is not in the tones alone that the 
Englishman and the American differ. In 
the pronunciation of many words the two 
are wider apart than Americans generally 
have any idea of. I will meation a few 
instances which I jotted down in my note- 
book whileabroad. In both houses ot Par- 
liament, I heard schedule invariably pro- 
nounced shedule (u as in tune, without the 
sound of y vefore it); in the same way, 
schism is often pronounced shism. The com- 
mon word revenue was pronounced re-ve'n- 

ew; income, i’nk-um; sinister, si’-nister. 

ne words cheer, year, hear, and others like 
them, have a very peculiar sound: cher, 
yer, her, with the final r scarcely audible. 

he old verse, “ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear,” becomes in the genuine 
Cockney dialect (of course leaving off the 
h), ’e that ’ath a-ahs to a-h, let’maah. I 
do not think this exaggerates the peculiari- 
ty. In fact, I was often, very often, unable 
to understand the most common words and 
phrases. The omission of the letter r, ne- 
ticeable in some parts of this country, is 
still more observable in England: war is 
wah (a as in law), far is fab, etc., ete. The 
Marquis of R—— spoke ‘in favaugh” 
(favor) of a certain “lettah” (letter); but 
there were certain points which he pro- 
posed to *‘ pass ovah” (over). 

Again, many words are in common use 
to which we are sirangers; as tramway, 
for street-railway, or horse-railway : flesh- 
er, for butcher, is common in Scotland, al- 
though I did not observe it in England. 
Everywhere in London one sees silk mer- 
cer, linen draper, woolen draper; and the 
woolen draper sells trousers or trowsers: 
he doesn’t know anything about ‘ pants.” 
Green grocer is a very convenient word, 
for which we have no substitute, to denote 
one who sells fresh vegetubles and fruits. 
“Furniture moved and warehoused’’ is a 
common sign, Coker nut candy was ad- 
vertised by confectioners near my lodgings 
both in London and in Oxford; but the 
schoolmaster didn’t live just there. 

In the use of words familiar to us, I no- 
ticed some peculiarities which at least are 
not nearly so common with us. I heard 
“very pleased” constantly in London, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, from the lips 
of educated people. ‘‘ Yes,’’ pronounced 
in a twinkling, without any addition 
of sir or ma’am, is heird from all classes 








and mammas, make a note of it: your un- 
mannerly children, who always forget to 

ut on the sir, or the ma’am, are in the very 
atest London fashion. If you have spoken 
to any one, and he fails to understand, 
wishing you to repeat, he will not say 
‘* What ?” or “ How 2” or “I didn’t under- 
stand;” but, ‘‘ I beg your pardon?” uttered 
with rising inflection and lightning rapidity. 
I must coufess, | became quite partial to 
this form of expression. If you have done 
any one a favor, be doesn’t say “I thank 
you, sir,” or “I thank you,” but simply, 
“thanks !’ The unmeaning, or often false, 
expression, “ you know” reaches its great- 
est absurdity in London. A public speaker, 
to whom I listened, used the word ‘‘ di- 
rectly” in the sense of “as soonas.” £.9., 
** Directly I heard he was ill, I went to see 
him.” _ The word ‘‘ without ” in the sense 
of ‘‘ unless” is also heard. “ Without you 
do this, I shall be very dis; y 

The habit of repeating an initial syllable 
an indefinite number of times, almost like 
a stammerer, and also of putting in after a 
word the sound ah, is fearfully fasbionable 
and disgusting. JL. g., ‘‘I wish to-t-t-t-t-t,” 
etc., repeated a dozen times, with great 
rapidity, not by those who s!ammer, but as 
a mere fashion, or affectation. “ The-ah,” 
“ when-ah,” “ and-ah-ah-ah-ab,” “ the other- 
ah-ah-ah-ah noble lords,” are taken from 
the lips of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Hath- 
away (George Pagewood). 

Examples like the abuve might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely; but perbaps I have al- 
ready said more than enough. I have no 
wish to “ pay off’’ the English for the fun 
they have made of us; still less to carica- 
ture them, although the task would not be 
difficult. Nor do Ithink Uncle John would 
like his portrait, painted by a Yankee, any 
better than Brother Jonathan has fancied 
his, as it has often been painted by Cock- 
neys. The externals of which I havespoken 
are disagreeable—some of them at least— 
but they are only externals. Beneath them, 
the warm and true English heart beats re- 
sponsive to ours. Weare in fact one nation, 
one people ; with one language, one litera- 
ture, one history ; having one rich inherit- 
ance of freedom—the richest on earth— 
transmitted to us through many agonizin 
struggles for civil and religious liberty. 
truly love England ; I love her people. 
Above all, Llove that Christian doctrine, 
which I hear preached in England with 
the same fervor and plainness and affection 
as in my own country ; and which, more 
than everything else, binds us together in 
unfeigned sympathy. 

EXTRACTS FROM AN EVERY-DAY 
BOOK. 

I. Men, hard to persuade, when won to 
a cause, suppert it most zealously; they 
are like anthracite coal, which ignites with 
difficulty, but when once got to burning 
makes the hottest of fires. 

Il. The eagle supports himself in the 
lower atmosphere the more easily for hav- 
ing flown to the rare, sunward regions far 
above the surface of the earth : so the plain 
of common morality is kept without diffi- 
culty by those who are accustomed to as- 
cend to the serene height of religion. 

ILI. In burning delicate china ware, the 
utmost care is taken to regulate the tem- 
perature of the oven, as too much or too 
little heat ruins the ware. A like circum- 
spection ought to be used in the disciplin- 
ing of sensitive children, little girls in par- 
ticular, since too much or too little severity 
may injure them. 

1V. Repression is sometimes better than 
robust expansion, and produces nobler re- 
sults. A rose is but a crowded cluster of 
repressed common leaves. 

v. Culture may produce new and good 
quali ies at the expense of others that are de- 
sirable, Wild fruits lose an exquisite flavor 
and aroma by the means that cause them 
to become large and fine-looking. 

YI. Bacon says in the third book 
of the Advancement of Learning, that 
he is convinced that the opinion 
that the earth has a diurnal motion, 
“is most false.” He was well convinced 
of the truth of other facts that modern 
science has proven false. And yet Bacon 
was very wise, deeply learned and far in 
advance of his times in the general correct- 
vess of his views. Implicit faith cannot 
be putin any man. 

VIL. The ripe novel-reader most my 
those passages which the green one is like- 
ly to omit. 

VIII. Thierry calls history, narration ; 
Volney, science of dead facts ; M. Guyzot, 
anulysis; Michelet, resurrection. 

1X. On Mr. H——’s place I saw a vine 
the aggregate length of which, including 
all the branches, is five hundred feet. What 
a growth for a single seed in a single sea- 
son! But the vine is only a squash plant. 

Xx. a occupation gives origin to = 
culiar similes. A farmer speaking of his 
neighbor's embarrassed circumstances and 
inability to extricate himself from sur- 
rounding difficulties, compared him to a 
toad under a harrow. 

XI. Intenser heats and more violent 
storms occur at the tropics than at the equa- 
tor ; so the borders of every contested re- 
gion are the scene of more severe conflict 
than the interior. 

XII. It would be an interesting study to 
compare with one another the celebrated 
‘* Gentlemen of Fiction ” among whom are 
Roger de Coverley, Sir Charles Grandison, 
Don Quixote, Colonel Newcome, Mr. 
Pickwick, Amyas Leigh and John Halifax. 

XIII. Michelet says “each addition to 
woman's influence is a step in morality.” 

XIV. Neither trust implicitly the au- 
thority of the learned, nor slight the beliet 
and testimony of the illiterate. The edu- 
cated often err, the > em are sometimes 
first to discover truth. 

XV. ‘‘ How long should education last? 


and all ages. Anxious, painstaking papas) For life. What is the first part of poli- 


tics? Education. The second? Euuca- 
tion. And the third? Education.”— 
Michelet. 

XVI. The teacher ought to know not 
only how to govern his pupils, but also 
how to induce them to govern themselves. 
To govern them is a coarse art, to induce 
them to govern themselves is a fine art, 

XVII. In forming certain chemical pre- 
cipitates care must be taken not to add too 
much of the reagent, lest the precipitate be 
redissolved. me moralizers in schoo} 
and «lsewhere destroy the good effects of 
brief and judicious counsel by too much 
talk. The precipitate of contrition and 
good resolve is destroyed in excess of 
words, 

XVIII. Travelers safely descend the 
Andes on the backs of mules trained to 
slide down steep acclivities with great 
swiftness and security. The rider mnst 
hold himself steady, and can neither urge, 
check nor guide his beast without immi- 
nent danger of being dashed to pieces. Po- 
litical anu other organizations, in perilous 
times, resemble these Andean mules. We 
had better hold on to them firmly until pres- 
eot danger is past. Violentefforts to reform 
parties, creeds and social conditions at crit 
ical junctures, may result in total destruc- 
tion of ourselves and the organization we 
wish to improve. It is safest to let the 
mule slide in his accustomed way uoti) 
safe ground is reached ; then he may be 
taught new » 

XIX. ‘Solitude either develops the 
mental powers, or renders men duijland 
vicious.” — National Teacher. 





TEACHERS SHOULD IMPROVE. 

There are two classes of people in the 
world—those who make progress and those 
who stand still. We have ail seen the boy 
enter a mercantile establishment as an en- 
try clerk, or general servant, or ordinary 
salesman, and in a few years become a 
member of the firm; we have seen the hod- 
carrier become a builder; the type-setter 
an editor; and so on through all the occu- 
pations of men. Many, however, continue 
through life where they began, making no 
progress in their work, doing it no better 
the last year of their lives than the first of 
their occupation. The difference between 
these two classes is chiefly this—the one 
observes, learns and practices, improves in 
mind and in jud.ment, studies men and 
their operations, things and their relations, 
if not books ; the other does the assigned 
task without a thought, without a desire to 
know its relation to other things, and hence 
does not improve in mind nor advance in 
work. In fact, the great difference be- 
tween one person and another is the differ- 
ent degrees of development and growth 
which they have been and are attaining. 

Continued mental progress may be 
termed healtb, and an absence of improve- 
ment, decline. Now, as the teacher's 
mental condition is impressed on bis pu- 
pils, it is not difficult to judge why the 
pupils of one teacher make more rapid 
progress than those of another, other 
things being nearly equal. Conversely 
the mental condition of a room of children 
will generally reveal the status of the 
teacher. This must be evident to all, even 
to those who visit schools with but little 
observation. It is true that public opinion 
sometimes destroys the best work of the 
teachers of a city or town, but that does 
not affect the truth of the statement, for 
by constant improvement in themselves 
and their work, they may totally change 
public opinion. 

Every teacher has, at some time in his 
life, felt the exhilaration of mental growth - 
felt, also, a consciousness of power derived 
therefrom, which made labor lighter and 
obstacles smaller, and brought satisfaction 
to his heart—such and so great is the in 
fluence of conscious development. In this 
condition let him go before his pupils, and 
they will become inspired by contact with 
his growing soul, and will work with an 
enthusiasm and a directness of purpose 
that are truly surprising. Their lessons 
become easier to them, difficulties more 
easily overcome, study becomes a pleas- 
ure, and obedience and good order a neces- 
sary result of their good feeling. How 
happy such school-days, and how green 
their memory ! 

How different the effect when a teacher 
who is muking no progress appears before 
his pupils! e finds it difficult to make 
them study, or learn their lessons, or show 
animation, or maintain order. They be- 
come indifferent, slow, dull, careless, irre- 
sponsible. One alter another falls behind 
the class, cases of discipline multiply, and 
there 1s no desirable development of the 
pupils’ minds and characters. The atmos- 
phere of the room is stagnant and oppres- 
sive, because there is no interchange of 
mental and moral sympathy, which every 
child needs in order to engage his energics 
and secure his support. 

These two pictures can probably be seen 
in every graded school in the land. We 
therefore urge all teachers to make it their 
first and constant duty, not merely aim, to 
ay em daily in mental acquisition, and 
in those dispositions of mind and heart 
which lead captive all minds that have 
even the germ of a desire to improve. 
Especially would we entreat those who are 
conscious of not improving, but who, per- 
haps, think they do their work well enough 
and earn their money, to earn instead the 
satisfaction of their consciences and the 
lite-long and happy remembrance of their 
pupils, by teachings under the conditions 
above described. 

All teachers cannot reach eminence, but 
all may continually improve and rise in 
their work, and this should be the earnest 
desire of every one. We have sometimes 


thought that if they do not improve, their 





employers should make that a cause of 
dismissal, or rather should make continued 
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improvement a condition of employment, 
to ve tested, not by examinations, for they 


canbot reach the case, but by the appre- 
ciable improvement in both the person and 
bis ¥ wesk. 





Wise and Otherwise. 

A Cleveland coroner has adopted a 
miniature kerosene can as his badge of 
office. 

Hook, in describing a badly-cooked din- 
ner, said everything was sour except the 
vine zar. 

Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, was 580 
years old when she married. There's hope 
jor some of you other ladies, after all. 








Bulwer ‘says poverty is only an idea, in 
pine cases out of ten, and that there is 
really more happiness among the woiking- 
men in the world than among those who 
are called rich. 


Logic is logic. Thus Epimenides said 

« 4ll Cretans are liars.” Now Epimenides 
was himself a Cretan; therefore, Epimen- 
dies was aliar. But it he was a liar, the 
Cretaps were not liars. Now it the Cretans 
were not liars, Epimenides was not a liar. 
But if he was xota liar, the Cretans were 
dara. 


Like most garments, like most carpets, 
everything in life has a right and a wrong 
side. You can take any joy, and by tura- 
ing it around, find troubles on tie other 

side; or, you may take the greatest trouble 
and by iurning it around, find joys 0. the 
other side. The gloomiest mouutain never 
casts a shadow on both sides at once, nor 
does the greatest of life's calamities. 


———_+—__—_- 


New Haven believes the way to improve 
ber schools is to make the salaries high 
enough to invite and retain good teachers. 
The salary of the Principal of the High 
School has been raised to $3,000; of the 
Principals of the Grammar Schools, to 
2,200; and of teachers in other grades 
proportionally. 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Use PERRY'S IMPROVED COMEDONE AND PIM- 
PLE REMEDY, the Skin Medicine of the Aze. War- 
ranted to cure Red, White and Maturated Pimples 
avd Seres on the Facs, Flesh-worms, Scalp Eruptions 
aad blotched distizurations of the skin. 
= by every Druggist in New York and elsewhere. 
Prepared only by Dr. B.C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 
pond street, New York. 


¢. A. MEINCKE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Stationery, Wedding - Cards, 
tations, ete, 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
¢. A. MEINCKE H. R. LOUNSBERY, 
@ Pine street, N. ¥ 





Invita- 





SCHOOL BELLS. 


‘THE MENFELY BELL 


aunaea in came 
Ba. for Churches, 

mic Factories. 
which more have been made at 
~ has establishment than at all the 
other founderies in the country 
combined. All lis warranted 
An illustrated catalogue sent free 
upou a 2 to 

EA. | MENEELY 
West Troy, N. Y. 


Acade- 
etc., of 









SEWING 
MANHATTAN 


improved filent Family Sewing Machine, 


MACHINES, 





Best known for all grades of Family Work and Em- 
broidering. 


645 Broadwry, New Yo 
591 Falton Street, a 


THE LYON ty 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LATE 
FINKLE & LYON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
33 Union Square, (north). 


‘AMPLE MACHINES—OUR LATEST IMPROVED— 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


Lrop feed and other improvements applied to old ma 
chines, or old machines taken in exchange. 





Agents wanted, it-iy 
Guyniee H. BURKE, 
Manulacturer of 
ENGLISH PICTU ay MATS, PASSE-PAR- 


For Drawings, Photos, Prin 
55 BLEECKER ST . 
Between Broadway and Bower % 
‘EW YORE CITY. 


ete., 


J RUBBER R GOODS. NOVEI ELTIES THAT 
jody tn att a elsewhere. A 
Call or address 
_ GOODTRAR'S wabaee Oana ©o., 710 Broadway, N.Y. 


TENT 








# ry 
SMITH 
ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR 


Just Published, 
THE ONLY FASHION publication that gives the 
styles FULLY ABREAST of THE SEASON. DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY to ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN and LU- 
CID INFORMATION, A Judicious Advertiser. Sub- 
scribe now. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Each § ya is entitled to select patterns to the 
value of HALF A DOLLAR. Large inducements to 
Clubs, With each pattern we give a Cloth Model of it 
which exactly represents the finished garment, show- 
ing how to put it together. lace the Art of 
Dressmaking within the reac! who can sew. 
They are our own invention, and entirely new. 

Sample eepy of the Bazaak mailed for Stemp, and 
each new address may send us half price for any pat- 
tern they select from it. This offer is made to those 
only who live at a distance, and unable to examine 
our patterus at our rooms, and to one order o; 


Agents Wanted Everywhere, 


4. BORDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York, 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 


MISS J. S. STARLING, 
385 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 23d and 24th streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. 


Mrs. Miller's » Spertane of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 


Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N, Y. 
MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dressmakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 
and Plain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 
rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. Many years of 
experience enables me to defy competition. 
N. BL —Dressmaking in all its’ branches, 


MRS. JOYCE, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
fHOULDER BRACES, BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
Sy D CHE at EXPANDERS, 
No, 1286 BROADWAY, bet. 33d and 34th sts., and 
233 SIXTH AV., “Gcacat ish and l6th sts, New York. 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsete made to order 
at shert notice. 
Al. cars pass the door. 
P. 8.—The Sixth avenue store will be closed for re- 
pairs until May | next. 


JOB PRINTING. 


EVEKY DESCRIPTION OF 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 
BEST 


THE STYLE, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THER 


NEW YORK sCHOOL JOURNAL, 


119 and 121 Nassau Street. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 


THE PRINTING OF 


CIRCULARS, 
CATALOGUES, 
BILLHEADS, 
LETTER AND NOTE TIKADS, 
CARDS, 
PAMPHLETS, 


HANDBILLS, 


quired by 


School 


All work executed with promptaess and at tb 
lowest terms. 





CHAS. LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 


No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 








ENT MANIFOLD PAPER.—Two to copies 
ie Written simu! and aetly. Th iy, Thl paper “ 
oat Sect eheren = ay and i We first quality of Hair, and sell cheaper 
ve wy SEW mim YORK REWS ASSOCIATION Toe Nasee | than eleewhore in the elty. 











Ladies’ Hairdressing done in all the latest styles. 


PROGRAMMES, 


POSTERS, or 


Anything else in the Printing Line that may be re- - 


cers, Teachers and Scholars, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New York, 


MEDICAL. 
WILL YOU TAKE ME HOME? 

















dry, wet Les = 
SY! RU _— cT ORAL. 

| — THE BEST REMEDY FOR ALL — 

| PULMONARY DISEASES, 

IN THE WORLD.=—— 





ON ALL 


‘The Weed “Family Favorite ” 


SEWING 
THE BEST SEWING 
CHINE FOR UN 


PURPOSES. 


Sold on Mouthuy Payments, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


MA- 
VIVERSAL 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





MACHINE, 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe- 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fel- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, Faggot- 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 
ing, P uffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Parties Parchasing will please me 














nition this Advertisement, 


+ “ INS y ; d . ' a ED 
THE COUNSELOR OF HEALTH, | INSTRUCTION, | MISCELLANEOUS, 
DR. J. DELMONI°O LITTLE'S | ad 
WASHINGTON IRVING ACADEMY, | Myr HAEL FALIHEF, 
| SYR P PECTORAL : fo se l4th st, oe _— ae _ | 
I J netruction given it es Le tic | 
x" aoe { Teaching, Voc cal pen ne oe | Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
1s THE sic, Bookkeeping and private lessons in Walking and | 7 
_ - Dancing; also, in Wax Flower«, Fine Arts and Pen- wosemeneemnieed 
MOST VALUABLE COMPOUND seas _— ai, ate 
Hours: Prem 6 until '2 a, =, from 1 until 5, and from BRONEED AXD PLATED GOObu, 
That medical science ever devised. T until 9% P. FOR BUILDERS, 
Refere wees, “Hon. M. H. Grinnell, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC Southgate and the officers of the Young Men's (hrie- | 
tian ee lion. W. A. Haywood, Hon, W. W. | Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which ak 


THROAT AND LUNG COMPLAINTS, 


If you have a COLD or COUGH, and cannot sleep 
nights, if troubled with 


ASTHMA OR INFLUENZA, 
TRY IT. 


te" PARENTS, for WHOOPING COUGH or CROUP 
be sure to getit. A fair trial will make you its lasting 


friend. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


AA @8St0GiNES 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 

Each cake is stamped “ A. A. Constantine's Per- 
sian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. Patented March 
12, 1867." No other is genuine. 

For the Tollet, Bath, and Nursery this 
Soap has no equal. It preserves the comp! xion 
fair, removes all dandruff, keeps the hair so’t and 
silky and prevents it from falling off, and is ~ ‘he 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

It cures chapped hands, pimples, salt rheum, 
frosted feet, burns, all diseases of the scalp and 
ekin, catarrh of the head, and is a good SHAVING 
SOAP. This Soap has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of our first familice in this 











city, and throughout the country. It is used ex 
| tensively by our best physicians. Wherever usca 
it has become a housvhold necessity. We advise all 


} to try it. For vale by all dealers. Ove Spx 
| Agent wanted in each town, 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 

43 Ann street, New York City 


cla) 


LIVER 
REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 





and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wind & Gas from the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, | 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Due. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 242Grand St., New York. 
Bold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 


MILLEN'S 


BITTERS. 





These celebrated bitters are prepared from one of 

the most beneficial herbs known, and as a medicine 
ly use cannot be excelled. Being a gentile 

stimuiant, they are & most valuable remedy for ali 
complaints arising from a disordered state of the kid- 
neys and orgaus connected therewith, and are there- 
fore without equal as a curative in all affections pecu- 
liar to females. They are most potent in regulating 
the secretions, chan zing the coustituents of the fluids 
and restoring health and vigor to the debilitated Chae 
tions. Also cures Dyspepsia, Lodigestion, Pyrost 
Gout and Sick Headache, besides being a never- Jaiting 
| Appetizer. 
| Manufactured by the Proprictor, William Millen, and 
} put up in °. superior style fer family use, and sold at 
| ot 


the low 10 ont 50 cents per bottle; for- 








warded express oa ©. . to any accessible place 
Sold by druggists, De nd 18 Bleecker street, near 
Bowery 
TRUSSES. 
ELASTIC NHIS IMPORTANT IN. 


vention is offered to the 


TRUSSES lic, under the full assurance of the 


aNd 


Dr. WOOD’S| 


Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency | 


most eminent Surgeons and lhysi- 
cians in the profession, that it will | 


Peck, Hon, P. ¢ Hon, J. W. Mitchel! and Hon. 
| Samuel J * at, ms moderate, Particular at- 
tention given to the training of sc hool children. 

N. B.—Stammering cured free of charge to po 
| | Signora Bishop offers to instruct gratis. six girls be 
longing to families who have suffered by the Chicago | 

fire, and ten belonging to families who have sutfere. 
by the Westtield disaster. 

SIGNORA N.C, FLETCHER BISHOP, Principal. 


the New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 


| 











No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 


Next Door to Pelmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 

102, 101 and 106 Court St., mear State, | 
| CLASSES CONSTANTLY SORMERS iu all branches 
| of Music and Modern Languag 
|} Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING 
| Students for any branch may begin at any time, 
| terms commencing frow date of entrance. 


7 AGRAMWONTE’S 


‘MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 


| Corner of Lith st. (Rooms Nos. 12 and 14), New York 


| M. HALLAM’S MUSIVAL ACADEMY, 


Ne. 12 Union Square, 4:h Avenue. 


the 


| Taoreurh instr 
chestral Lostram 
Terms, $19, #15, 


iction Piane, Violin, Organ. 
nie. Vocal and Rarmeay, 


SL. 
Caligraphic Artist. 


HENRY 8. DENISON, 


, US 4 BROADWAY Seeunen 26th aad Mth 
Jp Stairs, Room ! 
Ornamental Lettering, Kngross ang | Resolutions, Cer 
| titeates, Diplomas, Family Ree and Bibles, Kr 

velopes Addressed, Co ifide ntial let ers written a vd 
com pose d (strictly private), Artists’ Tablets lettered 
andon hand. Wedding and Visiting Cards e sane al 
aud printed, 


SPENC ERIAN PEN™MANSHIP 
lo an IMPROVED FORM of COPY BOOK, 
Patented by N. P. Beers Juue 7 

This improved form of Copy Book is furnished by 


Or 


streets 





1870, 


| the Department of Public Instruction at the sam 





| pater as the old form. Try it. 
T* AC HERS WANTED for Enyglieh, French, 
Germ in, Classics, Painting and Masic, to in- 


troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
yy ee the country. Send for Murvan Pian 
Addres 


| ‘AMERIC AN omg ATIONAL UNION, 
0. 737 Broadway, New York. 


JAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D | 
} 1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeeping, | 
| Arith’c, higher Math’ica, Gram'r, Spelling, French, 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 
24 writing lessons $2.50. Ladies taught Book keep- 

| ing and Correspondence. 






At a 8 BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH | 
avenue, opposite Cooper Lastitute. Bookkeeping, | 
| Writing, Arithmetic, keading, French and German. 
Ladies’ Department Day and Eve. Telegraphy taught | 

| practically. Demand for Operators. | 

} 


|The Highest Cash Price Paid 
FOR 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 


|OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 





| instrument is warranted for five 


J. TUCKER, 


24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


‘WW. A. HAYWARD’, 


| supercede ALL METAL SPRING inetru- 
| "PP ments in use, for the relief and « ¥- 
SUPPORTERS of Hernia, Prolapeus Uteri, etc, It 
- ‘is easy and effectual where no othe 
WEEmOUE lean be used. It is worn night ana 
. day by children and adults without 
Mera, Sretmvas 


Inconvenience, It is the only cur 


motion or accident can displace it. 
We app c the following testimonial. 
“ After t 
etroi 
dom 





CARNOCHAN, M. D., 
Chief of New York ys Hospital, &e., &e. 
and sold by the ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 
683 Broadway. New York. ap2v-ly 





he experience of months, patients testify 
ly to its efficacy, as well as to the ease and free- 
rom inconvenience with which tbe instrument is 
worn, With superior advantages, i it possesses in a high 
a and claimed for 
other inventions, I have no hesitation in regarding it 
a8 an important means for the relief and cure of Her- 


nia, J. M. 
Health Officer of the Port of New York, ‘Burgeon-in- 


210 BROADWAY, 


for Rupture, es it is the only Truss | 
in use that will hold the Hernia securely in all positions 
that the boly can be placed, When ouce adjusted, no 


Corner Fulton street, 


Can be found School Badges and Medals, Eastern Star, 
Daughters of Rebekah, Masonic, =_ Fellows, Knights 
{ Pythias. Temperaace and Societ «2 and Chains 

pe bm knewn order. Also Brooch yes and Ear Binge, 

Bracelets, Fiazer Rings, Lockets, Chains, Studs and 





HAIR MANUFACTURED INTO ANY DESIRED 
ARTICLE. 
CH Designs can be soon by calling. 
PRESENTATION JEWELS 
Or Jewelry of any description made to order. 








‘Important Information. 


pasteaey together with everything ia the Jewelry 
ae. 


lows no Screws to be seen, 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD S1¥&EET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
_febii-1y NEW YORK CITY, 


Health, Comfort, Safety and Econom;. 
A Water Closet Worthy the Name. 


4 LFRED IVERS 
_& Patent, Anti-Freezing, Self-Acting, Inodorous 
WATER CLOSET 
A Mvucnu axp Loxa-xnerpep IwrroveMenr. 
This is the only Se , /ntroduced, 
None more sin ne «0 durable, 

Of the annoyance, « and fithiness of 
our present water cl told 
—expericnce has ts 

This new invent 
the best water closets 1 

advantage overall othe 

THEY WILL NO! Fk EEZE !—They may be put in 
the open yard orin a palace or tenement houre, thus 
causing the removal and filling up of filthy and 
ntents of the 


JS-acting Water Closet eve 


tly vepaira, 
vets, the public need not be t 
t them. 

is designed to take the place of 
w in use, hey have every 








obnoxious e#ink and carrying the cx 

losets dire $e » the sewers; they cannot become filthy 
but must always min perfectly clean, 

THEY Do Not REQUINI THE LEAST HUMAN 


ASD a OPERATE There being ne 
la, #prings, cranks, levers, @ 
yt ing gfe er, for the person using them te 
wh Consequently « t be put ont of order 
YHEY CANNOT And the inventor will 

teet it 


THI M 


thy cle 


n with one-half 
' te et 





E. J. ANNIN, 
Mannufactarer of Flags and Banners, 


140 FULTON STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY 





(Betablished 1847.) NEW YORK. 
Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. Staffs, Kacies, Spears 
Balls, Poles, ete te, always on band, 
PIANOS, 


DECKER & BROTHERS’ 


FULL TRON PLATE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


wi re r . APFE ARR ieee MENTS 
LEBCKER STRE 

One Bloe : East from ie 

ESTABLISHED 1854 

N.B.—We do not advertise any pateut humbug for 

the purpose of blinding the Public, neither have we 

any connection with any house of the 

established at a more recent date 

No. 1. 7 Octaves—1 os round corners, carved 

d carved legs 63» 


New York. 


same Bame 











Xo. 2. 7 Octaves und corners, serpentine 
‘eae ° 
No, 3. 7 Octaves—Large row cornera, molding 









on rim pentine bottom, 
carved legs . 
No. 4 7 Octaves—Pour round corners, back same 
gon body of 
case putine bottom, with 
carved lege re 
No. 5. 7\ Oct'e—Large double round, extra heavy 


hding on bady of case, richest 

atyle of legs and extra carved 
All Decker & Brothers instru s have their full 
iron plate with patent agrafle arrangementa, beveled 
tops, ivery front on keys, and bashed ho! Rvery 
years from date of 
Call and examine before purchas 














sale. Terme easy 
ing else w here. 


¥. Cc. LIGHTE 


Bole successors tc 


& ©O., 
» Lighte, Newton & Bradbury. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1540, 


Cc, LaGuTR, LOU FANT, 
Mauufacturers of 
FIRST CLASS 
PIANO FORTES. 


Sole patentces of 
Lighte’s Celebrant Patent Insulated Iron 
Vrame Highest Premiam ai the American 
Werld’s Fair and Exbibition of the In- 
dustry of all Nations. 


The F. ©; LIGHTE & CO, PIANO FORTE 






is ac- 
knowledged by the best musicians and by the leading 
newspapers in the United States to be the most perfect 
and most rel iustrument made, They were 
spe jally selected for the Conservatory of Music of 





New York and are use in the leading institutions of 
| America, both North and South, 
| The jury of the last American Institute fair, held in 
| New York ity, say in their official report awarding us 
the medal: ** No, 479, Piano of F.C. Lighte & Co, is 
the Ist in order of merit and equal to any square 
| plano known to us 
WAREROOMS: 
(at the old stand), 
421 Broome Street 
| between Crosby and kim streets, 
New Youa Crrr, 
Piance to let and for eale on Installments; ema 
; monthly re ments taken and applied to purchase 
Call and examine or seud for circular giving cuts of 
styles and prices, etc, 








NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





PUBLICATIONS 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Authorized for use and included in List of Supplies for 
the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
during the year 1872, by the 
Board of Education. 





GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GUYOT’S WALL-MAPS, 
FELTER’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 

COOLEWS PHYSICAL-SCIENCE 
SERIES. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and CHEMISTRY. 


SHELDON’S OBJECT-LESSONS 


SERIES. 

TENNEW’S NATURAL HISTORY 
SERIES. 

HARPER’S PRACTICAL COMPO- 
SITION. 


DAW’S SERIES, ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, COMPOSITION, &c. 


LORD’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


VERE FOSTER’S SERIES OF 
DRA WING-BOOKS, 
VERE F®STER’S SERIES OF 
PENMANSHIP,. 





A full descriptive list of the above text-books 
and gl of works of reference may be 
btained on application to the Publishers. 


HAVE YOU TRIED | 


Ellsworth Tracing Copy Books ? 
Ellsworth Revised Copy Books? 
Ellsworth Pens, No. 1% 2? 8% 
Ellsworth Book-keeping ? 


(wr All Practical Works on Practical Subjects by 
a Practical Teacher. 


*,* Adopted and on the List of Su 
York Board of Public Instruction for 1 


H, W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
756 Seeedrens, New York. 


To Bookbuyere, Scholars and Amateurs, 


The fullest Biographical Record of 





lies of the New 
2, 


New Books, American and Foreign, 
Periodicals, Music, Works 
of Art, &c., 


together with general Literary and Scientific infor- 
mation, Contents of Periodicals, Descriptions of Novel- 
ties of Stationery, Fancy Goods, Scientific and Musical 
Instruments, New Inventions, Patents, etc., and mis- 
cellaneous literary and trade matters, will be found 
in the 


Publishers and Stationers’ 
Trade Circular, 


Weekly 


with which is incorporated the 
AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE AND PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULAR, 
Established in 1852, 
NOW READY. 
The American Catalogue of Books, 
Published in the United States during 1871, with size, 
price and publishers’ names, and a classified Index of 
Bubjecta. 
One vol., Roy. 8vo, Price, $1.50, Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 
F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
712 seated New York. 


[Adopted by the Board of Education of the City 
of New York.] 





THE 
HISTORICAL READER, 


EMBRACING 
SELECTIONS FROM STANDARD WRITERS OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, 
Interspersed with 
ILLUSTRATIVE PASSAGES ere, BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN fouts 


wit 
EXPLANATORY OBSERVATIONS, NOTES, &c. 
‘o which are added a 
VOCABULARY OF ty WORDS, AND BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INDEXES, 
By JOHN J. ANDERSON, A. M., 
Author of ., - fan School History of the United 





States torial Schooi History of the United 
Bute a" . “Manual of General — 
* History of ee" " ete., ete, 
Published by RK & MAYNARD, 


5 m — street, New York. 


SPELLING. 


TEACHERS AP. 
PLYING MAY 
RECEIVE S8AM- 
PLES FRER. New 
Ruled Slate for 
the Slate Pencil, 
SIZE, 5x7 LNs. 
Retail Price, TE N 
CENTS; introdue- 
tory to Schools, 
SIX CENTS 
Ruled back for 
corrections or 
com position, 
Printed Heading, 
Send two stamps 
for postage, 


cuss. SILICATE % 
SPELLING LEAF SLATE 


Adopted by the 
N.Y. Board of Ed- 
ucation, 


N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO, 
i91 FULTON 8t., 
_ Cor, Church, N.Y, 


WESTON’S | 


Photograph and Ferreotype Gallery. 


No. 96 Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
Discount made to classes in Public Schoo 











GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway |: 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, - += = = $2,500,000 


Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - of - = $1,400,000 


Annual Dividends. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


Cash Premiums. 






WM. T. HOOKER...... ereccccccersccccesssees President 
EVERETT CLAPP.......-0ecceseeeecesee Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM....... eovvcces Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH .....-..++000+ Assistant Secretary 





DR, B. F. ATWOOD'S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR “ae TONIC AND DRESSING OF 


E WORLD. 

It arrests the falling out of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Wakefuiness. 
As a Toilet Dressing it is unequaled. 

The following certificate is m H. Endemann, Ph. 
D., — Chemist to the Board of Health: 

ir: 


: I have analyzed your 
“Gilead ‘Balm, ‘and found it to be a strictly vegetable 
preparation and m any poisonous or injurious 
substance, Respectfu rr ours, 


I Ensemann, Ph. D. 


Price, $1. Sold by at druggists. 














FOLDED WHEN NOT IN USE. 


COMBINED MAP AND LESSON CARD ELEVATOR 
AND RLACK BOARD EASEL, Pat. January 16, 1872. 
The best thing of the kind ever made. All Schools 
Goss be supplied with it. Price with Elevator, 
$4.00, Price without Elevator, $3.0. N. JOHNSON, 


Renatheturer of School Furniture, No. 490 Hudson 


Street, N. 
TRUNK DEPOT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 


where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 

REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 


GLAZIER LIBRARY, 


No. 47 University Piace, 
AND 


33, 35 & 37 West Lith Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 







Annual Subscribers..........+.+ Soccscoveveccoscces $5 00 
Semi-Annual.,.....- 3 00 
Quarterly. + 200 
Monthly 10 
Datly....ccccccccccce coccrcevccsscesscsoescoecesecs 0 05 


Tle above subscription entitles all members to one 
complete work at a time, whether in one volume or 
more, 

Any book called for and not in catalogue will be 
secured, if possible, and furnished at the earliest con- 
venience, 

ALL NEW BOOKS ADDED AS SOON 
AS PUBLISHED, 

Tt is our aim to make the GLAZIER LIBRARY, in 
point of magnitude and the variety of ite works 
second to none, 

The volumes have nearly all been selected with 
great care by Captain Willard Glazier, whose writings 
are well and favorably known to the metropolitan 
public, and in whose name the library 1s founded. 


R. H,. FERGUSON & COMPANY, 
Publishers and Proprietors, 





JAMES WALKER, Librarian, 











Woon" ‘8 MUSEU M, 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS OF ig WORLD 
on_ Exhibition from A A. M. to8 P.M 
The ce’ ee Berwnda Giant, 
8 feet 1% inches eas a still growing. 
Also. = ss ore h Albino Boy, 


with hair as white ~y p-— ay silken texture, while 


the eyes are of a delicate 
Two a ANCES IN THE ECTURE-ROOM 
A chaste given. 


AILY AT 2 AND 8 P. 


Admission. n30 cente: Children B cents. 


P. “T. BARNUM’S COLOSSAL EXHI- 
BITION (previous to starting 
raveling campaign of 1872 


m the 
) WILL ‘OPEN AT THE 
EMPIRE RINK zs preune aud Sixt 
w 





-third street, 
for T we ONLY, commencing MOND. ay 
EVENING, April 

To addition to the THOUSANDS OF INTERESTING 
NOVEL FEATURES which rere seen — ny Soo 


ING GOAT * ALEXIS,” A LIVING GIRAFFE 3 Camel. 
leopard—on a on e in America—a large GROUP OF 
MONSTER SEA LIONS, recently imported from the 
North Pacific. and a jarge importation of life-size 
moving animal, musical and mechanical automa- 
be and Geneva, Switzerland. 
Admission to the pov hey Museum, Men rie, Car- 
Polytechnic Institute, oolozical 
al chaste and refined Circus, 
only S0e.; children, half price. 

few reserv seats, 25 cents extra. Two exhibi- 
me. daily. 

Doors open at 1 and 7 oreo P.M. 

Pr riormance a’ 

As the Show will Fain by rail (two separate tiains 
of 35 cars each), 100 Valuable Young Horses will be 
sold in Brides + gape Thursday, April 4. Sale vo 
commence at I 

ROUTE OF PROG ‘ESSION OF BARNUM’S SHOW. 

SATURDAY, en egy ‘ninth street to Fifth 
avenue, to broadw Chambers, to Chatham: 
around the City Halt York, to Secoltwer, down Cham- 
bers to West Broadway, up West Broadway to 


7 ‘anal to Bow ory UP up Bowery ~4 Third avenue, up 
Third Avenue to Sixty-third stree 
Lee going SR og ixth ovenpe from Fifty-ninth 


street to Varick and Canal, up Hudson to Eighth av- 
enue, up Bighth avenue to Fitty-ninth street. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
BOOKS, CHARTS, 
GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. OBJECT 
TEACHING 


APPARATUS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 
Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUPACTURERS, 
14 Bond St., New York, 








SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Tevstees, TeAcuERs, SCHooL CommrTTEEs and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
up th hout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 


— 





are 


the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 


petition. 

For pacticulars and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, 
2% GROVE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Also manufacturer of 

CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEES. 


N, B.—Bleeck: r street and Eighth avenue cars pae- 
within one block of the door. 


“EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 1T2 Broadway, corner of Maiden Lane, 
New Yorx, Dec. 1, 1871. 

Notice was recent! ven of our intention to in- 

crease the capital of company. The officers have 

now the satisfaction of announcing that it has been 

accomplished. The following is a statement of the 
cous ion of the aa 

Cas ital, + ++ $200,010 00 

. 81,349 00 


Total Assets. .....00-. sccenececesseeenes $281,359 00 
In ad the above statement, it will be seen 
that ample protection is offered to every policy holder, 
while its terms of insurance wi!l prove to be as favor- 
able as those of any other comnneng. 
This company has paid all its 8 promptly andin 
pn for nearly twenty years. A portion of your busi- 
e8s is respectfully solicited. 
James Van Norpen, Presiden 
R. Carman Combes, Vice President. 
Gro, W. Monteomery, Secretary. 


CARPETS 
BEDDING, FURNITURE, ETc, 


AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
Weekly or monthly payments taken, 


J, LYNCH, 
304 West Twenty-ninth 8t., near Eighth Ave. 


~ CARPETS, — 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 


TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & C0., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 




















The Symmetrizer! 


The Symmetrizer ! 


The Symmetrizer' 


HEALTH, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY. 





BANNING’S NEWLY INVENTED 
Back Support and Shoulder Brace. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 


Frrst. All who find it difficult to maintain an ele, 
SeconpD. All who, from habit or occupation, are 


nt bearing. 
isposed to droop. 


Turrp. All who have dull pains and sense of oppression about the Chest; also short 


cou; h on attempting full inspiration. 


“ourTH. All who have any tendency to bleed at the Lungs. 
Firtu. All who have sense of twitching pain in Back, with frequent desire to 

R | place both hands on Hips, to lean back and draw a long breath. 
Srxtu. All Professional men, Bookkeepers, Accountants, Clerks and others who 


are compelled to bend over the desk. 


SEVENTH. All persons (either ladies or gentlemen) who operate on Sewing or other 


Machines. 


Erenrn. All lax-fibred and fast-growing children, school children especially. 
Parents who regard the future symmetry and health of their children will do well io 


investigate the merits of the Symmetrizer. 
It gives a s' 


mmetry to the form, an elasticity to the step and an immunity from 


fatigue that nothing else can impart. For sale every where; A goods and country mer 


chants, fashionable dress-making, tailoring and clothing estab: 


to supply their customers, 


ishments will be enabled 


RETAIL PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 
How to be measured: 1st, Number of inches around the body close under each 


erm; 2d, Height of party ordering. 


BANNING & CO., 3 Dey street, 


Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
The Symmetrizer r sent free to any address on receipt of price. 





 D, SHEA, The Clothier, 427 Broome Street, One Block from Broadway. 


Men's and Boys’ CLOTHING at reer y py, Quality and at Prices that Defy Competition. The following goods 
at some price before the let of April, 1872: 
200 Winter Overcoats, venriog a $5 to $B each; 100 Spring a a eral =e style Drab ny $8 to $22 
eac 


each ; 250 Stylish Pea Jackets. every color, $5 to $i2 


400 Cassimere Vests, every Style and Color, $1 to $2 each ; 
25 Boys’ and Youths’ 0° Overcoats, $7 to lO each, A large lo’ 


prices to suit every’ 


DRESS ore? FOR BALLS, a 


No trouble to ~ i Goods, an 


7 ness Coats, » $7 each ; 
100 Youths =) Boys’ Overcoats, #34't0 _ each ; 
slightly damaged will be sold at 





&c., FOR SALE AND TO HIRE. 
ed, Purch always b 





dor thé money 





refunded if desired. 
50 


PER CENT. 


SAVED 


AT 31 BIBLE HOUSE. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 
BY THE USE OF 
PURE NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGHING GAS. 
$1.00 FOR THE FIRST, AND 50 CENTS FOR EACH SUBSEQUENT TOOTH. 
WHY PAY TWO DOLLARS FOR THAT WHICH CAN BE DONE AS WELL FOR ONE? 
TEETH FILLED AND SAVED. 
TEETH INSERTED in the best manner, at PRICES within the reach of all, at 


ae. 2. C. 


SPROULL’S DENTAL ROOMS 
NO. 31 BIBLE 
Corner of 9th Street, (Third Avenue Entrance. } 


HOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 








PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


PIANOS!! 


AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


NO. 


8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale yo pat Sor cash, or to rent. Money paid for 


rent applied to ‘purchase, Repairing done well and promptly. Cal 
M. M. MER 


NOTICE 


TO PRINCIPALS OF 





ELL, late pom mg Ne. 8. Union Square. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


QUACKENBOS’ PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Is bette = ofente ted than an 
AMPLES I 
in an iy + book of like grade. 
2. The examples do not involve Gon noneastinn 
S The examples are so constructed a 
. It teaches the METHODS ACTU SLY Us D BY 


other for use in Grammar classes for 
CONTAINS ARE MORE VARIED, MORE PRACTICAL 4 AND. MORE NUMEROUS than 


r the following 


Thought on on the yy of the pupil. 


My Prominence is given to.those branches of Commercial Arithusetic which are likely to be needed in potive 
life—the making out of Bills and Accounts of Sales, the Casting of of Interest. Partial Payment, Profit an! 


2 So, 


ete. 
The rules sane past and ol endipete be od quutenend—pe weeaing not being obscured by a mass of words 


eter a te’ 
7.1T TE EAC HES stn wate SHORTEST *aMPLES 
forming the different operations of which it treats. 


will mi rfectly clea: 
EST AND MOST EASY TO BE REMEMBERED modes of per 


For these and many other reasons we commend its use in evening and other schools, knowing that it wil 


give entire satisfaction to every teacher. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 and 551 _Broadway, N. Y. 





WM. ARNOLD & Co., 


(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES. 
781 Broadway, 
Opposite A, T. STEWART’S, 


NEW YORK. 





1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Rroadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A, T. Stewart & Co.'s, Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties, 

Originator of the celebrated “ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 

will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS 
and ORGANS of six first-class makers, including 
Waters’, at extremely low prices for cash, “during this 
month, or will take from $4 to $26 monthly until 

id; the same to let. and rent applied if purch 
new a of PARLOR ORGAN, the mos beautiful 
style an rfect tone ever wade, now on exhibition 
at 481 ‘Srontwer, New York. 








BOOSEY’S 
CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
STANDARD OPERAS, HALF-DIME SONGS, 
TUTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS, 
Send for full catalogues. 
BOOSEY & CoO., 
810 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HOS. C. McRAR & CO. 


(For thirty-one years »! 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRE*S TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, tt Fa» BUTTONS, 
Machine . Sewi Em 4 Silks, &o 


ear wet 
97 BROADWAY, NEW + 
(Near Twentieth 





SST 





R. STEWART'S 


“EQUA WEJEKE WAY AN.” 


WOMAN’ 3 FRIEND. 


Alike valuable to al 
Ages and both Sexes a 
THE BEST TONIC an! 
regulator of the Humav 
8; m in all cases of de- 

lity—chroniec or other 

ing from an im- 
— circulation, or 4 
lepreciated condition of 
the blood ; repairing the 
loss of the vital forces 
and RESTORING health 
when all other meant 
have failed 
s NO FEM ALE SHOULD 
BE WITHOU! IT! 
> As an aid to Nature, 
and the Relief and Cure 
of the many and fear- 
MM ful forms of Suffering 
and Disease only know» 
Bivy to her sex. 

Orders respectfully s~ 
licited, Dealers and the 
Trade supplied on the 
most favorable terms. 
Call upon or address Dx. 
(Sullivan & 





" TRADE MARK. 
E. STEWAR', No. 5 Varick Pace, N. Y. 
bet, Hourten and Bleecker sts, Price per bottle, One 


ly 


“SERVANTS 


AND 
SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES sold on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or st 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER 
VANTS, as usual. 


ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street. Second door East of Bower? 


J Sruperanmas PORMS. . CAN BEIN- 
LADIES’ é==: ve grace to the 
| ——4 “Ge any yn tm upon re- 


ceipt of $2. seere" ities. Call or address 
. W. WOOD, 710 Broadway, N. Y- 

















ISA 


ea 
And eenti 
me 
A corresp 
He said t! 
nee 
To stemc 
care 
Indeed, b 
bef 
That out 
grac 
My spirit 
pea 
And veril 
tru: 


I was re 
sha: 


Of what i 
Stay, Ha 


not 
Lest thou 
me! 


THE B 


The I 


Preside: 
mission: 


ood, 
England 

he 
Bands, . 





